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HOLYROOD ABBEY AND PALACE, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 
(With an Engraving.) 


Tere are few monuments of human art in Scotland more interesting to 
the antiquary, or more renowned in history, than the mouldering remains of 
Holyrood Abbey, and the still existing palace with which the venerable ruins 
stand connected. The former carries us back to the ages of superstition 
and darkness, and the latter introduces us to scenes of human vicissitude, 
the characters of which are too frequently written in blood. 

But although these periods, with their crimes and follies, have disappeared, 
never again, we hope, to return, these subsisting memorials forcibly recal to 
our recollections the melancholy events with which they are still associated 
in history; nor can they pass under our inspection, without carrying us 
back to the periods which we remember to deplore. A building may be demo- 
lished, and many occurrences may be forgotten, unless the records of history 
have rendered them imperishable, but, whether recollected or unknown, truth 
can suffer no alteration from the lapse of time. 

The ancient Abbey of Holyrood, founded by David I. in the year 1128, 
appears té have been one of the richest religious establishments in Scotland. 
It stood at the east end of Canongate, and extended over the site which the 
palace now occupies. Of this venerable pile, the only remains at present are, 
what is called the Chapel Royal, surrounded with memorials of human 
grandeur, now silent in the dust. In this chapel are deposited the mortal 
remains of David II. James II. Prince Arthur, third son of James IV. 
James V. Magdalen his queen, Arthur second son of James V. and Henry 
Darnley. 

This chapel, in its days of splendour, displayed in much magnificence the 
English or pointed style of architecture, and, in the midst of its dilapidations, 
the memorials of its former greatness may still be distinctly traced. Its 
west front bears some resemblance to Melrose Abbey, Ely, and York Cathe- 
dral; but of its original symmetry and beauty, no accurate mar 2 can 
at present be formed. The highly enriched windows, which formerly lighted 
the rood-loft, have never failed to attract the attention, and command the 
admiration, of all who visit this monument of desolated grandeur. The 
columns, moulding, and sculptures, which ornament the west door-way, 
exhibit the boldest style of alto relievo. The devices are various and 
grotesque, but the whole appears to have been designed and executed with 
much elegance of taste. In a small square stone immediately above the 
door, is engraven the following inscription—‘ He shall build ane house for 
my name, and I will establish his throne for ever.” 

Like most other edifices of great antiquity, the north side is both orna- 
mented and supported by buttresses; and in the time of James III. the 
summits were decorated with niches and pinnacles by Abbot Crauford. 
The south side has also its buttresses; but they appear to be of a different 
description from those on the north. At the east end is the great window, 
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the tracery of which was thrown down by a storm in 1795; but these 
embellishments have since been replaced. 

Of these venerable ruins, the front of the exterior may be seen in the 
Engraving, contiguous to the palace. This is the principal object that can 
be presented to the eye of the spectator. In no other portion of what 
remains, are the effects of human ingenuity, art, and effort, so conspicuous. 
But in this front, though fast sinking into decay, a sufficiency is yet standing, 
as an evidence of hoary magnificence, to enable us to catch the outline of its 
features, before the fading glory for ever disappears. 

Closely connected in situation and name with the ancient Abbey, is the 
present Palace of Holyrood, partially occupying its site, receiving the 
visits of royalty, and furnishing an asylum to greatness in distress. Holy- 
rood is said to be the only palace in Scotiand, that has not fallen into ruins; 
and on some occasions it is still appropriated to national purposes. 

Respecting the period of its foundation, several accounts have found their 
way into circulation. By some its origin has been attributed to nearly the 
same age with the ancient Abbey, but others have assigned it to a more 
modern date. 

It appears undeniable, however, that a royal establishment has existed 
here from the days of Robert Bruce, who flourished in the year 1290; but of 
its real condition at that remote period little only is known. It is recorded 
of James V. that in the spring of 1525, he built a “ fair palace with 
three towers, in the Abbey of Holyrood House.” These three towers are in 
the north-west part of the building, with the name of James inscribed on 
them. 

During the wars which prevailed between the Scotch and the English 
in subsequent years, this ancient edifice was destroyed by the latter; but it 
was soon rebuilt, and remained a superb and extensive pile, until the time 
of the Commonwealth, when it was again reduced to ruins by the army of 
Cromwell. Some time after the Restoration, the present edifice was planned 
by Sir William Bruce, and built under the direction of Robert Mylne, since 
which time it has sustained several disasters. 

Holyrood Palace, as it now stands, is a handsome and stately quadrangular 
building, enclosing a square of 230 feet in the inside, surrounded by piazzas, 
The western front consists of double towers, joined by an elegant building of 
two stories ; above which is a double balustrade. The gateway of the grand 
entrance in the centre, is decorated with double columns of the Doric 
order. Below the entablature of these, appear the royal arms of Scotland ; 
and above a double balustrade an octagonal turret rises, over which is placed 
an imperial crown. The double balustrade and a flat roof distinguish 
this from the other sides of the building, which are three stories high. A 
pediment, enclosing the arms assumed by Scotland since its union with 
England, is placed in the centre of the eastern side, opposite the grand 
entrance. 

On the south side, a large staircase conducts to the state rooms. The 
great gallery on the north is 150 feet long, by 27 wide, and 28 high. This is 
decorated with portraits of one hundred and eleven Scottish kings, painted 
by De Witt. These paintings, however, furnish decisive evidence of the 
injuries they sustained from the wanton brutality of the soldiers, who occu- 
pied this Palace, after the defeat of the Royalists in 1745. 

In this Palace the Duke of Hamilton, as hereditary keeper, possesses 
apartments ; and here the Scottish peerage assemble, to elect their represen- 
tatives in Parliament. Several relics of the unfortunate Mary are preserved 
in this abode of her confinement, Among these is the royal bed, ornamented 
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with crimson damask, bordered with green fringes; but these are in a 
decayed state. There are also some chairs, covered with crimson velvet, 
once belonging to this unfortunate princess. 

In the wainscot, strangers are shewn a portion, which, turning on hinges, 
opens a communication with a secret passage leading to the rooms below. 
Through this passage Lord Darnley and the conspirators are said to have 
rushed, to murder the unhappy Rizzio; and large dark coloured spots, visible 
on the floor, are believed to have been occasioned by his blood. 

In a room assigned to Lord Dunmore, is a fine painting, by Vandyke, 
representing Charles I. and his queen, in their hunting costume. Some 
rooms above the royal apartments, are occupied by the Duke of Argyle, as 
hereditary master of the household. The singular privilege of affording an 
asylum to insolvent debtors is yet allowed. It extends as far as the limits 
of the environs of the Castle, including within this sanctuary a field called 
St. Anne’s Yards, the extensive enclosure called the King’s Park, the Duke’s 
Walk, Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury Craizs, and St. Leonard’s Hill, 

Among the disasters which Holyrood Palace has been destined to sustain, 
that which occurred at the time of he Revolution in 1688 deserves to be 
distinctly noticed. 

‘¢ No sooner was it known that the Prince of Orange had landed, and that 
the regular troops were withdrawn to reinforce the English army, than the 
Presbyterians, and other friends to the Revolution, flocked from all quarters 
to Edinburgh. About the same time that the king withdrew from London, 
the Earl of Perth, chancellor, retired from Edinburgh, leaving the provincial 
government in the hands of such of the council as chose to remain. At this 
moment the mob broke loose, and, after parading the city with drums 
beating and colours flying, proceeded in great numbers to demolish the 
chapel at Holyrood House. Here they were opposed by a party of about a 
hundred of James's adherents, by whom they were fired on, and repulsed, 
with the loss of twelve killed, and thrice that number wounded. 

“* In a short time, however, they returned, headed by the magistrates, the 
town guard, trained bands, and heralds at arms, with a warrant from the 
privy counsellors, ordering Wallace, the commander of the royal party, to 
surrender ; and, upon his refusal, another skirmish ensued, in which he was 
defeated, some of his party killed, and the rést made prisoners. The popu- 
lace then proceeded to demolish the royal chapel, which they despoiled of its 
ornaments, at the same time pulling down the College of Jesuits, and plun- 
dering the houses of several Catholics.” 

Not content with thus injuring the living, and demclishing a splendid 
mansion, in which their political antagonists bad found an asylum, their 
unholy zeal led them to violate the sanctuaries of the dead. They broke into 
the sepulchres of the kings, and, dragging their relics with sacrilegious hands 
from the slumbers of the grave, exposed and dispersed them with savage 
wantonness. Nor did this brutal act of momentary frenzy terminate with 
the impulse of passion that gave it birth. To the scandal of common 
decency, the ribs and bones thus torn from the tombs, long formed a part 
of the curiosities exhibited to all strangers who visited Holyrood House. 
Among these were the thigh-bones of Darnley, which, from their great 
length, indicated his unusual height. This disgraceful exhibition has, 
however, been at length prohibited. The bones have again been consigned 
to silence and darkness, and the sepulchres have been repaired. 

In the cellars of the Earl of Perth, which at this time were well stocked 
with suitable materials, the mob soon found an additional stimulant to their 
furious zeal against popery. But no national characteristic can be inferred 
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from an infuriated and drunken rabble. The instability of human purposes 
and resolutions, may be gathered with much greater certainty from the 
conduct of those in more exalted stations. At this eventful crisis, the town 
council of Edinburgh, who had only a few months before declared to King 
James, that ‘‘ they would stand by his sacred person on all occasions,” were 
now among the foremost in “ offering their services to the Prince of Orange, 
and in complaining of the hellish attempts of Romish incendiaries, and of 
the just grievances of all men, relating to conscience, liberty, and property.” 
Such, however, is friendship, loyalty, and man! 

Early in the year 1796, Charles X. the late king of France, then 
Count D’Artois, and his son the Duke d’Angouleme, found an asylum in 
Edinburgh, and took up their abode at Holyrood House. These royal fugi- 
tives were received with every mark of respect due to their rank ; and having 
been driven about from one part of the continent to another, in imminent 
danger of their lives, this favourable reception must have been peculiarly 
gratifying to their feelings. At Holyrood Palace they resided about three 
years, during which time they held levees, and had mass regularly performed 
in the gallery. Edinburgh exhibited at this time a constant scene of 
activity, bustle, and gaiety. In addition to its inhabitants, vast numbers 
repaired thither from various parts, to have a view of the illustrious exiles, to 
sympathize in their destiny, and to join in anticipations respecting their 
future fate. 

But it was not merely in expressions of commiseration, that the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh displayed their kindness. By the politeness and courtesy of 
their behaviour, the royal exiles ingratiated themselves with all ranks, and 
this was amply repaid by more substantial proofs of hospitality and kindness, 
Of this marked attention Charles was not insensible, nor can any one who 
reads the following letter, written to the Lord Provost and magistrates, at 
the time of his departure in 1799, accuse him of ingratitude. 


“« Gentlemen, 

*« Circumstances relative to the good and service of the king my brother, 
making it requisite that I should leave this city, where, during my residence, 
I have received the most distinguished marks of attention and regard, I should 
reproach myself, were I to depart without expressing to its respectable 
magistrates, and through them to the inhabitants at large, the grateful sense 
with which my heart is penetrated, for the noble manner in which they have 
seconded the generous hospitality of his Britannic Majesty. 1 hope I shall one 
day have it in my power to make known, in happier moments, my feelings on 
this occasion, and express to you more fully the sentiments with which you 
have inspired me; the sincere assurance of which, time only permits me to 
offer you at present.” “Cuartes Puiipre.” 


Of the visit paid by his late Majesty George 1V. to the Scottish metropolis, 
and his official residence in Holyrood Palace, the papers of the day gave 
minute and circumstantial accounts. This event is too recent to have been 
forgotten ; in addition to which, it is now incorporated in the history of our 
country. Nevertheless, an epitome of its more prominent features may not 
be unacceptable to many of our readers. 

His Majesty having honoured Ireland and Hanover with his royal presence, 
resolved to confer on Scotland, also, a similar mark of his distinguishing 
regard. He accordingly embarked at Greenwich, on board the Royal 
George Yatch, on the 10th of August, 1822, and without any accident 
reached the port of his destination. Having landed, and passed through the 
ceremonials observed on these occasions, his Majesty, in an open carriage 
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drawn by eight horses, advanced in the procession towards Holyrood House, 
which had been prepared for his reception. 

Arriving at the city boundary, below Picardy Place, where the magistrates 
in their robes were assembled to receive him, ‘‘ a herald came forward, and 
knocked thrice at the gate, after which Sir Patrick Walker, usher of the 
white rod, advanced, and required the gates to be opened in the name of 
the king. Thisdemand being complied with, Sir Patrick went forward to 
the lord-provost, and claimed admission for the procession. These cere- 
monies being finished, the whole train entered, amid the loud and reiterated 
acclamations of the multitude, which his Majesty repeatedly acknowledged 
by taking off his hat and bowing. When the royal carriage entered the 
barrier, the lord-provost advanced, and delivered the keys of the city, which 
his Majesty graciously returned with a compliment. The procession now moved 
on towards Holyrood Palace, where a formal introduction of the magistracy 
took place. After going through this ceremonial, the King returned to the 
carriage, and, accompanied by the same noblemen, set out for Dalkeith, 
where he remained the whole of the following day, absorbed in grief at the 
melancholy intelligence of the death of the Marquis of Londonderry. 

** On Saturday morning his Majesty set out for Holyrood House, where a 
levee was held at twelve. Along the streets, in the line appointed for car- 
riages, were placed divisions of the Scotch Greys to prevent interruption, 
and the court-yard was occupied by the archers, while three bands of music 
played national airs on the lawn. All the officers of state, judges, and law 
officers of the crown, had precedence, by a different entrance from that to 
the public. One hundred and forty carriages conveyed the nobility and 
gentry to the royal presence. The greater part of the company appeared in 
military uniform. After the levee the King had a select party at dinner, and 
in the evening he returned to Dalkeith. 

“The next day he spent in retirement, which greatly disappointed the 
people of Edinburgh, who fully expected that he would have attended the 
High Kirk. On Monday his Majesty held a court and closet levee, to 
receive upon the throne various addresses. At ten minutes after two o'clock 
the King reached Holyrood House, and, having changed his dress for that 
of the Highland uniform, took his seat on the throne, surrounded by a number 
of chieftains arrayed in the same national costume. The first address pre- 
sented to the monarch was that of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland; next came the senior bishop of the Scotch episcopal church, and 
his brethren; after whom followed the representatives of the different uni- 
versities and public bodies. At the close of this long and fatiguing scene 
the King returned to Dalkeith, the guards being stationed on each side of 
the carriage, to prevent the obtrusive familiarity of the crowd. On the 20th 
his Majesty held a drawing-room at Holyrood, and, after the lapse of nearly 
two centuries, this ancient edifice, where often feasted the chiefs of Scotland’s 
power, became again the seat of splendour and chivalrous gaiety. The com- 
pany, who began to assemble as early as eleven o'clock, consisted of the 
principal nobility and gentry of North Britain, The gentlemen were mostl 
in military dress ; and the ladies in white satin. The King arrived at half. 
past two, in his travelling chariot drawn by six horses. He wore a full 
field-marshal’s uniform, and was received at the private entrance by all the 
officers of state. On this occasion it was observed that he appeared in 
better spirits than he had shewn since his coming into Scotland. Crowds of 
well-dressed persons were in waiting to greet him; to whom he repeatedly 
bowed and smiled with the utmost affability and condescending grace.” 

But these days of returning festivity and grandeur at Holyrood House 
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were of transcient duration. 
rise no more. 

His Majesty reached England in safety, and at the opening of parliament 
on the 4th of February, 1823, the commissioners said, “‘ They were com- 
manded by his Majesty to state, that the manifestations of loyalty and 
attachment to his person and government, which he had received in his late 
visit to Scotland, had made the deepest impression upon his heart.” This 
public testimony of his Majesty’s approbation must have been highly gra- 
tifying to all ranks on the northern side of the Tweed ; and no doubt can be 
entertained, that it will be long cherished with grateful recollections by the 
present generation, and carefully transinitted to posterity. 

From the time of his late Majesty's departure in 1822, Holyrood Palace 
remained without any distinguished inhabitant until the year 1830, when it 
became the abode of exiled royalty, under circumstances which almost make it 
a refuge for the destitute. Through the late revolution in France, into the 
causes of which it is not our province to enter, Charles X. whose letter, when 
Duke D’Artois, we have already inserted, was compelled to quit his throne, 
and once more seek an asylum in a foreign land. The hospitality of Great 
Britain he had already experienced, while residing in the metropolis of her 
northern dominions, and, urged to seek his safety in flight, he again landed 
on her shores. Without entering into the policy which had driven him from 
his country, or receiving him in his regal character, the refuge which he 
sought was readily afforded. After a partial abode in South Britain, he was 
again directed to the north, and the doors of Holyrood Palace were once more 
opened to receive him. Here he still resides, participating in the civilities 
and soothed by the sympathies, of the Scottish metropolis, whose inhabitants 
have too much magnanimity to suffer political considerations to triumph 
over that politeness and humanity which are ever due to the unfortunate in 
all the ranks of civilized society. 

For the materials incorporated in this account of Holyrood Abbey and 
Palace, we acknowledge ourselves indebted to Buchanan's history of Scot- 
land, continued by Dr. Watkins ; to the Scottish Tourist and Itinerary, pub- 
lished by Fairburn, Edinburgh, and Whittaker, London ; and to Picturesque 
Views of Edinburgh, by Lizars. But, above all, our obligations are due to 
Jones’s Views in Edinburgh, now publishing in parts. In the plates of this 
work, the skill both of the designer and engraver are displayed with con- 
summate advantage ; while the topographical descriptions, accompanying 
them, evince the fidelity with which the whole is executed. 
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Its sun of earthly glory appears to have set, to 





unless stimulated by the necessity of suppl ying 
their physical and social wants. Now, it is 
the very vice of religious establishments, not 
only to call into the ministry men who would 
not be deemed admissible even as private 
members of a gospel church, but, when they 
are inducted, to deprive them even of the 
stimulus of physical necessity to laborious 
diligence in their calling. 


CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS INDEFENSIBLE, 
ANTICHRISTIAN, AND A RELIC OF PO- 
PERY AND JUDAISM. 


(Concluded from p. 72.) 


Seconpty. All church establishments, be- 
ing founded in a principle of monopoly, 
deprive the sanctuary of the benefit which 
competition infallibly produces in every de- 
Dr. 








partment of human life, and, like all mono- 

lies, whether civil or commercial, force 
into the market the worst commodities, ata 
far greater cost to the public than the best 
could be obtained for. It is a principle of 
human nature not to be overlooked, even in 
sacred matters, that men will not labour, 


That able and ingenious sophist, 
Paley, has said, that to make the support of 
the ministry dependent on the voluntary of- 
ferings of the church, or on pastoral exertion, 
would be to rob the. preacher of that inde- 
pendence which he ought to possess, and 
convert him into the stipendiary expositor 
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of his hearers’ opinions. But the sophistry 
of such an assertion is abundantly proved by 
the fact of the unflinching fidelity and zeal 
with which the sacred office is discharged 
among the great body of dissenters, and es- 
pecially the Wesleyan Methodists. And 
considering the proneness of our nature to 
degenerate, we are bold to contend, that 
even if it were practicable for a church es- 
tablishment to exclude all improper candi- 
dates from admission to the desk, it would 
be highly impolitic and unsafe to destroy the 
natural motives by which the purest minds 
require occasionally to be roused from 
apathy and indolence ; or, to cut off so obvi- 
ous and proper a bond of union between the 
pastor and his flock, as the voluntary plan 
affords. 

But how much more necessary is it to 
preserve to the people this check upon mi- 
nisterial neglect or indifference, if, as we have 
shewn, the ecclesiastical system furnishes no 
adequate guarantee for the personal piety of 
its ministers? For if the clergy be rendered 
independent of the people, such indepen- 
dence will in general be most fatal to pas- 
toral diligence and fidelity, or there will be 
a servile dependence or expectancy else- 
where ; and which has often been kept alive 
by the promotion, to the highest and most 
responsible offices in the church, of men 
noted chiefly for their abhorrence of evan- 
gelism and methodism, and for seldom 
troubling the flock with their presence, ex- 
cept in the collection of the fleece. From 
the sources then of a corrupt patronage, and 
the ecclesiastical monopoly which renders 
the incomes of the clergy independent of 
active zeal and usefulness, spring the nume- 
rous evils of pluralities, non-residence, and 
a secular and negligent priesthood ; while 
the church is converted into a mere engine 
of state—an heir-loom of the lay nobility and 
gentry—and a lure to the avarice and am- 
bition of worldly men. 

To advert to the episcopal order, is it to 
be supposed that the sole business of a 
bishop, who, in the primitive and. apostolic 
aa was an overseer or pastor of a con- 
gregation, and not of other ministers, and 
exhorted to preach the word, be instant in 
season and out of season, give himself 
wholly to the work of the ministry, and do 
the work of an evangelist,—is to ordain 
ministers, hold confirmations, consecrate 
churches, and dance attendance at court and 
the senate? The supposition were a libel 
upon Christianity. Look at the American 
bishops, and say, if their example should 
not shame the supineness of our mitred 
lords? The fact is, that the former, inde- 
pendently of higher co:.siderations, cannot 
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afford to live without labour, and have not 
from two to twenty or thirty thousand a year 
to paralyze their energies, and raise them 
above their calling, to roll in luxury and 
ease. And if the system of monopoly and 
secular patronage thus degrade the episcopal 
office, will not the same causes, aided by 
the example of their superiors, render the 
inferior ramifications of the clergy as a body 
altogether corrupt? If there be any con- 
nexion between cause and effect, such a re- 
sult is inevitable; while daily observation 
furnishes abundant, though melancholy, 
evidence of the fact. 

Hence we find men thrust into the church, 
who deny in the pulpit what they have ut- 
tered in the desk, and sworn at their ordina- 
tion, such as the able and sophistical defen- 
der of ecclesiastical establishments, Dr, Pa- 
ley, who says, “ If any one asks what the 
expressions in scripture, regenerate, born of 
the Spirit, new creature, mean? We an- 
swer, they mean nothing !—nothing to us !— 
nothing to be found or souglit for in the pre- 
sent circumstances of Christianity.* Yet 
this very individual subscribed again and 
again the articles and liturgy of the church of 
England, whenever a good benefice fell in 
his way, accumulated preferment to the 
amount of nearly £2000 a year, and endea- 
voured to pacify the consciences of himself 
and his brethren in the ministry, by main- 
taining that the clergy might profess their 
assent ex animo to the articles as articles of 
peace, though they should disbelieve many 
of the individual propositions they contain, 
and thus recommending a general system of 
prevarication! Dr. Paley, we have reason 
fear, is, in this matter, the authority and re- 
preseutative of a very numerous class of 
ministers in the establishment ; and even, if 
his talents as a writer were more common 
than they are, we should consider them as 
infinitely too poor a substitute for moral 
honesty in the clergy, or an efficient and 
faithful discharge of the pastoral office. 

To confirm our observation, that monopo- 
lies, whether civil, commercial, or religious, 
invariably produce the worst commodities, 
at a far greater cost to the public than the 
best could be had for, let us look at the 
enormous expense of the system. Not only 
are a vast many inefficient, morally unfit, 
and pernicious clergymen thus brought into 
the church, but the number of candidates is 
far greater than can find employment, or the 
establishment, in its present deteriorated 
state, can demand. To reform the discipline 
and regenerate the zeal and spirit of a 
church, we should be far more solicitous to 
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improve the quality than augment the num- 
ber of her agents: but it is the very vice of 
the system to multiply numbers, while it de- 
teriorates the quality of the agents employed. 
And the immense revenues of the English 
hierarchy, which are supposed to amount to 
about £2,000,000 per annum, are divided 
with a most shameful partiality and in- 

Each of the six-and-twenty bishops has 
from £2,000 to £20,000 or 30,000 a year; 
the eight-and-twenty deans, about £5,000 a 
year each ; the two universities divide about 
£180,000 between them ; £680,000 divided 
amongst livings of from £1,000 to £200 a 
year each, and £500,000 amongst those (of 
which there are more than 5,000) of from 
£40 and £50 to £100 a year. So that, of 
the 10,000 clergymen of the establishment, 
about one thousand, and these generally the 
most worthless and useless of the whole, 
engross all the richer preferments; or, ac- 
cording to a late analysis, the sum total of 
benefices, dignities, and minor canonries, in 
England and Wales, is 12,000; these are 
divided amongst 7,669 persons, of whom 
3,853 hold one preferment only ; 3,304, two; 
370, three; 73, four; 38, five; 13, six; 
4, seven ; 1, eight; 2, nine; and 1, fifteen!!! 
While the Rev. the Earl of Bridgwater, and 
the Rev. Viscount Barrington, both golden 
prebends of Durham, and holding parochial 
livings besides, were (like the late Lord 
Bristol, bishop of Derry) permitted to re- 
side abroad, and dishonour their sacred 

rofession by spending the revenues of the 
Protestant church in Catholic countries, the 
former having died a short time since at 
Paris, and the latter at Rome! 

The income of the Irish establishment is 
more than proportionably splendid, as 
nearly the same amount of revenue is spent 
upon a much smaller number of clerical 
agents; while it is subject to the same par- 
tiality and abuse in its distribution. Is it 
not monstrous that a church, which devours 
more than a tenth of the landed wealth of the 
kingdom, and costs more than all the eccle- 
siastical establishments of Christendom, or 
perhaps of the world, besides, should be- 
stow the great mass of its revenues to enable 
a minority of its ministers to live in luxury 
and idleness, while (Oh tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon!) a 
vast body of working clergy are so scantily 
provided for, as to be compelled to seek the 
aid of a charitable society? But when we 
consider that the wealth of the church was 
bestowed upon her during the dark ages; 
that tithes were first given to the clergy in 
the eighth century by the grossest tyranny 
and spoliation on the part of two of our 
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popish and superstitious kings; and in one 
instance, as acommutation for murder! wedo 
not so much wonder at the result, and are 
ready to confess the application of her riches is 
well worthy of their origin. Our only won. 
der is, that so vile a system of pollution and 
spiritual sacrilege should have so long sur- 
vived the doctrinal reformation of the six- 
teenth century. That it can remain very 
much Jonger untouched by the hand of re- 
form, amidst the rapidly growing light and 
intelligence of the times, we will not believe, 
notwithstanding the powerful interests which 
are opposed to the least innovation. 

It is very fashionable to fling the most 
opprobrious epithets at the Roman church, 
and to call her the mystic whore of Babylon ; 
but in her present degraded condition, the 
hierarchy of this country can be viewed as 
no other than the eldest daughter of that first- 
born of wickedness. Let none presume to 
“ lay the flattering unction to their souls,” 
that such a state of things can be much 
longer tolerated ; and if the settlement of the 
Catholic question produce no other effect 
than a thorough cleansing of the Augean 
stable of our ecclesiastical establishment, 
although no benefit should accrue to the 
Catholics, it will have materially contributed 
to the spiritual strength of the Protestant 
cause. 

The meeting last year at Cork of the high 
Protestant Tories, at which the Earl of Mount- 
cashel presided, to petition Parliament for a 
reform of the abuses of the establishment, 
and the late meeting of the friends of church 
reform in the north of England,* clearly in- 
dicate what must sooner or later be the con- 
sequence. The question simply amounts to 
this, whether the church shall be made for 
the parish, or the parish for the church. 
Christianity can never, in my view, be uni- 
versally extended, till all civil establishments 
of religion be abolished throughout Chris- 
tendom; and I believe our own favoured 
land will never be fully christianized till the 
episcopal church be wholly disconnected 
from the state, and left to rely for support, 
as in the United States, upon its merits 
alone. Let the cross no longer rest upon 
the throne, or upon an arm of flesh, and it 
will soon be triumphant. Let establish- 
ments no longer make it the but of infidels, 
and it will soon, by a spiritual force which 
will prove irresistible, subdue its enemies, 
> ag pagan, papal, or infidel, beneath its 

t. 





* At which a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Rippon, for his concise, able, and public-spirited 
remonstrance to Sir Robert Peel, on the shameful 
abuse of Dean Philpotts being made bishop of 
Exeter, and allowed to retain the rectory of Stan- 
hope (worth 4,000 syear) besides! 
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A grand source of the evils which have 
oppressed this, and almost every country in 
the world, has been the attempt of rulers to 
erect and bolster up institutions, which 
dare not abide the test of utility and public 
opinion. But if any thing in the arrange. 
ments of human society cannot bear such a 
criterion, founded upon the spirit and pre- 
cepts of the gospel, we are sure it must be 
radically vicious ; and, in the name of reli- 
gion and common sense, let it fall, and the 
community will be benefited. 

Captain Basil Hall, in his “ Travels in 
North America,” says, “ the subjection of the 
state to the church, as in Catholic countries, 
would not fail to corrupt both religion and 
civil government; but that, as copartners, 
they are mutually beneficial.” We say, on 
the contrary, that the distinction of the gal- 
lant captain between copartnership and 
subjection, is purely imaginary ; that where- 
ever such an unholy alliance obtains, the 
subjection must be reciprocal—of the chure) 
to the state, for the sake of the ecclesiastical 
revenues; and of the state to the church, for 
the perpetuation of the present system of 
government, and resistance to any pol.tical 
innovation or reform. 

Some clerical advocates of the church tell 
us, that but for its civil establishment, the 
land would be overrun with infidelity ; yet, 
what is this bat saying, they would not stir 
an inch to promote the well-being of their 
country and their fellow-men, unless stimu, 
lated by self-interest and filthy lucre? And 
can any man doubt that the church would 
do infinitely better without such minist-rs 
than with them? The zeal, activity, and 
success of the dissenters and Methodists, 
however, disprove the jallegation, and show 
that if the prevalence of infidelity is to be 
dreaded, it is from any thing rather than the 
want of a church establishment; and if the 
episcopal church of this country were imme- 
diately severed from the state, it would only 
be purged of the dross and corruption which 
it has contracted from its secular attach- 
ments, detach from her only such clergymen 
as ought never to have desecrated her altars, 
and enable all her faithful pastors to labour 
with tenfold energy and effect. The con- 
clusion is hence irresistible, that no civil 
power on earth has any right to meddle with 
the religious interests of its subjects; that 
when it does so, it steps beyond the bounds 
of its legitimate authority ; and that, as all 
history proves, such interference of necessity 
most awfully corrupts, degrades, and secu- 
larizes the church. 

“* Men are never so likely,” says an able 
critic, “ to settle a question rightly, as when 
they discuss it freely. A government can 
2p. SERIES, NO. 3.—VOL. I. 


interfere in discussion only by making it less 
free than it would otherwise be. Men are 
most likely to form just opinions, when they 
have no other wish than to know the truth, 
and are exempt from all external influence 
either of hope or fear, Government, as go- 
vernment, can bring nothing but the influence 
of hopes or fears to support its doctrines. It 
carries on controversy, not with reason, but 
with threats and bribes. If it employs rea. 
sons, it does so, not in virtue of any powers 
which belong to it asa government. Thus, 
instead of a contest between argument and 
argument, we have a contest between argu- 
ment and force. Instead of a contest, in 
which truth, from the natural constitution of 
the human mind, has a decided advantage 
over falsehood, we have a contest in which 
truth can be victorious only by accident. 

“ We will not be deterred, by any fear of 
misrepresentation, from expressing our hearty 
approbation of the mild, wise, and emi- 
nently Christian manner in which the Church 
and the Government have lately acted with 
respect to blasphemous publications. We 
praise them for not having thought it neces- 
sary to encircle a religion, pure, me ciful, 
and philosophical—a religion, to th» evi- 
dences of whic the highest intellects have 
yielded—with the defences of a false and 
bloody superstition. The ark of God w.s 
never taken, till it was surrounded by the 
arms of earthly defenders. In capt.vity its 
sanctity was sufficient to vindicate it from 
insult, and to lay the hostile fiend prostrate 
on the threshold of his own temple. The 
real security of Christianity is to be found in 
its benevolent morality, in its exquisite 
adaptation to the human heart, in the facility 
with which its scheme accommodates itself 
to the capacity of every human intellect, in 
the consolation which it bears to the house 
of mourning, in the light with which it 
brightens the great mystery of the’grave. To 
such a system it can bring no addition of 
dignity or of strength, that it is part and par- 
cel of the common law. It is not now for 
the first time left to rely on the force of its 
own evidences, and the attractions of its own 
beauty. Its sublime philosophy confounded 
the Grecian schools in the fair conflict of 
reason with reason. The bravest and wisest 
of the Cesars found their arms and their 
policy unavailing when opposed to the wea- 
pons that were not carnal, and the kingdom 
that was not of this world. The victory 
which Porphyry and Dioclesian failed to 
gain, is not, to all appearance, reserved for 
any of those who have in this age directed 
their efforts against the last restraint of the 

werful, and the last hope of the wretched. 

he whole history of the Christian religion 
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shows that she is in far greater danger of 
being corrupted by the alliance of power, 
than of being crushed by its opposition. 
Those who thrust temporal sovereignty upon 
her, treat her as their prototypes treated her 
Author. They bow the knee, and spit upon 
her; they cry, Hail! and smite her on the 
cheek ; they put a sceptre into her hand, 
but it is a fragile reed; they crown her, but 
it is with thorns; they cover with purple the 
wounds which their own hands have inflicted 
on her; and inscribe magnificent titles over 
the cross on which they have fixed her to 
perish in ignominy and pain.”* 
III.—National churches inevitably corrupt 
legislation, and infringe civil and religious 
liberty. In proof of this fact, we have no 
occasion to look into the records of papal 
Christendom at large, or to trace down from 
the period when Christianity first acquired 
a political establishment. We find it abun- 
dantly confirmed by the history of our own 


country. 

Before the Reformation, the clergy of this 
country, as in most Catholic states, formed 
virtually the third estate of the realm. Our 
laws were framed almost exclusively for the 
advantage of the monarch, the nobility, and 
the church; the people were not deemed 
worthy of consideration. And, from that 
am to the present time, the same spirit 

too generally pervaded our legislation, 
though the public mind has latterly been too 
enlightened to tolerate the grossness of op- 
pression. 

The same abuses were most flagrant in 
France before the revolution. Every national 
church is conceived in the very spirit of in- 
fallibility, and assumes to itself the right of 
enforcing conformity to its dogmas, or, at 
least,of compelling dissidents and conformists 
to provide for its maintenance, or both. But 
is not such an assumption the most daring 
usurpation of the rights of conscience, and 
arrogant impiety against the Majesty of 
heaven? The antichristian conjunction of 
the civil and ecclesiastical power—the pros- 
titution of civil authority to the maintenance 
of a particular religious system—is the fer- 
tile source of all the persecution and intole- 
rance which have devastated the church, and 
filled the world with violence and blood. 
Hence originated the cruelties inflicted upon 
the primitive church by the Pagan and 
Jewish authorities of the day; the atrocities 
of the power; and the tyranny and 
pli By many of the reformed, : S0i- 
disant Protestant establishments of Chris- 





*® Edinburgh Review, No. C. Article, Southey’s 


Colloquies on the Progress and Prouspeets of 
Society. 
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tendom. It is true, that from the spread of 
general knowledge, and the consequently 
greater prevalence of the spirit of civil free. 
dom, some hierarchies of the present day no 
longer dare to coerce acquiescence in their 
forms or tenets by fire and sword, fine and 
imprisonment. Bat that, even in this coun- 
try, this is not at all owing to the ameliorated 
= of ecclesiastical power, but to the 
ree spirit of our civil institutions, and the 
force of public opinion, is evident from the 
petty vexations of brief authority, which 
continually call for the vigilant aid of the 
“ Religious Liberty Society,” and show the 
demon of intolerance to be still alive— 
“ willing to wound, though yet afraid to 
strike.” 

That it is not at all owing to priestly 
favour that we are not now deprived of 
liberty of conscience by a second Act of 
Uniformity, is evident from many facts. 
Some years since, a vicar of the church of 
England (will it be believed, gentle reader ?) 
had the e and audacity to propose 
to the legislature a law for depriving all 
ministers, who had not received apostolical 
(i.e. es ordination, of their func- 
tions!!! Popery could never have existed 
as a persecuting power, but for the impious 
and adulterous connexion of church and 
state; nor could it have obtained any ascen- 
dancy as a degrading and debmsing supersti- 
tion over the-human mind, The main prin- 
ciple of the reformation, i.e. the right of 
every man to judge for himself in sacred 
matters, is diametrically opposed to church 
establishments, and had it co carried to its 
necessary and legitimate consequences, must 
have completely dissevered ecclesiastical 
from civil authority. When, however, we 
consider the darkness of the age of that great 
event, and the . yon agency which di- 
rected its rise and progress, we rather won- 
der so much was achieved, than that it 
should not have at once attained its full 
consummation. Coverdale, and some other 
of the reformers, saw this to be the inevita- 
ble result, but the majority of their colleagues 
were less enlightened, or perhaps hesitated 
to go further, from a fear of strangling the 
infant cause in its birth. 

The great principle of the scriptures, and 
the reformation, which recognized afresh 
their sole authority in religion, completely 
annihilates the claim to infallibility, and 
asserts the right of every man, not merely to 
judge, but to choose for himself in sacred 
matters, and to give effect to such choice by 
an exclusive and voluntary support of that 
ministry which he deems the eee. If the 

tion has not established this; if it 
has not decided that human authority can 
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ordain nothing in matters of conscience, it is 
poe nugatory, and has done nothing. 

inciple is therefore directly subversive 
of of every church establishment. A 
compulsory provision for its maintenance is 
the character of the mildest as of the most 
intolerant hierarchy. Every such institution, 
whether Papal or protestant, is founded in in- 
justice, and inevitably violates the religious 
liberty of the subject. “ The language and 
spirit of the mildest establishment, even of 
the English establishment as administered 
at this day, to all dissidents, is, ‘ We invite 
you to unite in the creed and forms which 
to us seem best: if you differ from us, you 
are at liberty to choose your own institutions ; 
but remember, though we will not contri- 
bute a farthing to the maintenance of your 
worship, we shall tax you for the support of 
ours; and if you refuse, remind you, ina 
way not very grateful to the flesh, that you 
cannot with impunity demur to the pay- 
ment of tithes, church rates, and Easter 
offering.’ ” * 

It is not, however, a whit more equitable, 
though it may be less cruel and absurd, to 
compel dissentients to contribute to the re- 
venues, than to coerce their conformity to 
the doctrines or discipline of the hierarchy. 
Civil government, as we havé observed, isa 
compulsory authority ordained for quite 
another purpose, and when it presumes to 
employ its coercive powers in religious 
matters, it transgresses its legitimate bounds, 
and becomes oppressive and unjust. It is 
then just the same in principle, whether the 
state merely enforce a provision for the 
church, or insist upon an acquiescence in its 
creed and forms ; the latter is only a greater 
stretch of usurped authority. The civil 
power has just as much right to compel one 
as the other. If it has no right to coerce my 
religious profession, it has none to tax me 
for the support of its own ; both assumptions, 
in point of equity, roust stand or fall toge- 
ther; once admit the right of private judg- 
ment, and the right to choose, and give 
effect to that choice by erclusively volun- 
tary means, follows as a matter of course. 
Christianity allows of no means but per- 
suasion and argument for the spread of its 
tenets, and consequently nothing but free- 
will offerings to maintain its institutions ; and 
I am persuaded, that nothing has created a 
greater repugnance to the gospel than the 
attempt to support its claims by coercive 
means, and that it never can assert its primi- 
tive power, till all such factitious and unna- 
tural aids be withdrawn and done away. 





* Eclectic Review, May, 1830. Article,“ Scott's 
eontinaation of Milner's Church History.” 





As the intervention of the civil power in 
matters of conscience gave birth to the man 
of sin, so in my view must the abolition of 
all church establishments precede his entire 
downfall. National churches,” says Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield, “ are that hay and stub- 
ble, which might be removed without diffi- 
culty or confusion from the fabric of religion 
by the gentle hand of reformation, but which 
the infatuation of ecclesiastics will leave to 
be destroyed by fire. National churches are 
that incrustation which has envelo by 
gradual concretion the diamond of Chris- 
tianity ; nor can, I fear, the genuine lustre be 
restored, but by such violent efforts as the 
separation of substances so long and 4 
connected must inevitably require.” Such 
an unwarrantable compound of politics 
and religious forms fully merits the casti- 
gation thus inflicted upon it by one of our 


poets :— 


“ Inventions added in a fatal hour, 

Human appendages of pomp and power, 

Whatever shines in outward grandeur great, 

I give it up—a creature of the state ; 

Wide of the church, as bell from heav’n is wide, 

The blaze of riches, and ad yp of pride, 

The vain desire to be entitled Lord, 

The worldly kingdom, and the princely sword ; 

But should the bold, asurping epirit dare 

Still higher climb, and sit in Moses’ chair, 

Pow'r o'er my faith and conscience to maintain, 

Shall 1 submit, and suffer it to reign? 

Call it the church, and darkness put for light, 

Falsehood with truth confound, and wrong with 
right ? . 

No: | dispute the evil’s haughty claim, 

The spirit of the world be still its name; 

Whatever called by man, *tis purely evil, 

"Tis Babel, Antichrist, and Pope, and Devil.” 


The immortal Locke, in his imperishable 
work “ Of the Civil Power in Ecclesiastical 
Causes,” is more than a match for all the 
advocates of religious establishments; but 
the title of his book, which very imperfectly 
describes its contents, is perhaps one reason 
why it has not been so generally read and 
understood as could have been desired. 
That it should not have been a favourite 
with the clergy, and that they should think 
the less that is said about it the better, is 
explained, when we find that it proves un- 
answerably, that the civil magistrate can 
either ordain every thing in religion, or he 
can ordain nothing, and that the scope of its 
argument throughout is decidedly against 
ecclesiastical establishments of every kind. 
The secular power, as the whole of his rea- 
soning goes to shew, has no concern with 
the soul, beyond equally protecting the reli- 
gious rights of every class of its subjects, Its 
maxim should be “ Tros, Tyriusve mihi 
nullo discrimine agetur.” 

To talk of toleration implies that one set 
of men have a right of dominion over the 
faith of another, than which nothing ean be 
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a more preposterous and daring usurpation 
of the inalienable attributes of humanity. It 
were just as rational, as has been well re- 
marked, to talk of tolerating a man’s head 
upon his shoulders. The assumption of 
such a power is the very essence of popery, 
and involves a claim to infallibility; for if 
every man must give an account, and by 
consequence has a natural right to judge for 
himself in matters of conscience, the license 
or prohibition of erring mortals must be al- 
together out of the question. How singular 
is it that the world should have continued 
down to the seventeenth century almost 
totally insensible to the claims of religious 
liberty, and that even now a large portion of 
protestant Christendom is hardly awakened 
to a full recognition of the rights of private 
judgment. 

Leonard Busher appears to have been the 
first in this country who publicly advocated 
entire religious liberty. In the reign of 
James I. he presented to the king and par- 
liament his “ Religious Peace,” in which he 
pleads the right of every person to be pro- 
tected in his religious sentiments, and to 
write, dispute, confer, print, and publish 
any matter touching religion, either for or 
against whomsoever, and that all members 


of the state were in this respect perfectly 
equal as brethren and fellow-disciples. Then 
followed Roger Williams, Owen, Milton, 
and, lastly, Locke, though the two latter ad- 
mit of some restraint in the case of infidels, 
which is hardly to be reconciled with the 
general principle they have so unanswerably 


contended for. The above writers then have 
placed the subject on an irrefragable basis, 
and developed principles as imperishable as 
liberty itself, which shew that all coercive 
interference in religion, whether in the shape 
of pains and penalties, or of church estab- 
lishments, is a most unwarrantable infringe- 
ment of religious liberty, and the right of 
private judgment. For as the religion of 
every prince is orthodox to himself, no 
power can be entrusted to the magistrate for 
the suppression of error, or maintenance of 
truth, which may not in time and place be 
perverted to the very opposite. 

If we claim for a Christian government 
the right to establish a national church, we 
must concede an equal right to rulers of a 
different persuasion, whether Jewish, Mo- 
hammedan, or Pagan; since there is no 
medium between this, and denying such a 
right altogether. The truth or falsehood of 
the particular religious system cannot in the 
least affect the question, because every go- 
vernment believes its own to be true, or, at 
any rate, professes to do so. Will then the 
advocates of the hierarchy, the Hookers, 
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Paleys, Jewells, and Wilkes, of the day, 
contend for the principle in full, in behalf of 
every kind and mode of faith, or abandon it 
altogether? Will they assert, that if any 
other sect of this country were elevated to 
the supremacy, it would be equitable to 
compel them to contribute to its mainte- 
nance? Or that if they should become resi- 
dent in foreign countries, they may justly be 
obliged to support the particular supersti- 
tion which may chance to be predominant ? 
Common sense, to say nothing of moral 
principle, revolts at the idea. Yet upon 
the horns of such a dilemma are the abet- 
tors of an establishment thrown, “ Utrum 
horum malunt, accipiant.” 

What then is all the special pleading of 
such advocates, compared with the unan- 
swerable arguments in behalf of religious 
liberty, and the fact, which stands unique in 
the annals of the world, of the government 
of the United States of America, which 
knows no religious party, but extends equal 
protection to all ; where religion pervades all 
classes of the community much more than 
in this country, and infidelity never assumes 
the daring front which js witnessed here, 
though they have no statute against blas- 
phemy, and Christianity is not, in any but 
the right sense, part and parcel of the law of 
the land? Such a state of things affords a 
most edifying example tothe whole civi- 
lized world ; and whatever may be alleged 
by the lovers of antiquity and expediency, 
we would say, “‘ Go to the schoolmaster, and 
learn.” 

Christianity part and parcel of the law of 
the land! The phrase is now a mere farce ; 
for the fact stated has never yet taken place 
in this or any other part of Christendom, 
where religious establishments exist ; and 
never will, until the grand principle of Chris- 
tian justice—of “ doing to others as we 
ool be done to,” pervade our whole legis- 
lation, and be fully recognized in political as 
well as private affairs—until every religious 
test, as a civil qualification, be abolished, 
and the combination of civil and ecclesias- 
tical power be done away—until the crimi- 
nal code be purged of its sanguinary cha- 
racter, and law be reduced to equity, and 
founded on the basis of the Christian 
morality. 

When Christianity shall thus be exhibited 
in her real character, as being, both in pub- 
lic and private matters, the parent of every 
virtue ; when she shall no longer be smitten 
and wounded in the house of her pretended 
friends, and establishments cease to rob her 
of her angelic aspect, she will prove omni- 
potent to subdue the world—the golden age 
will be again witnessed on earth, and the 
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moral scene be renovated. Let every good 
man pray for this desired consummation, 
and endeavour by all proper means to = 
mote a separation of gospel institutions from 
secular alliance; and a grand obstacle will 
be taken oufof the way. How clearly the 
holy apostle foresaw the evils impending 
over the church and the world, as the con. 
sequence of such an alliance, we Jearn from 
the second chapter of his second Epistle to 
the Thessalonians—“ And then shall that 
wicked be revealed, whom the Lord shall 
consume with the spirit of his mouth, and 
shall destroy with the brightness of his com- 
ing,” &e. 

Church establishments are also a bar to 
all liberal and enlightened legislation for the 
public good : they identify the state with the 
interests of a party, instead of those of the 
community at large ; and produce an inso- 
lent overbearing in the favoured sect, and a 
sense of degradation in the merely tolerated. 
And hence it seems to be a judicial inflic- 
tion of Providence, that where men debase 
and corrupt the church by an unholy alli- 
ance with the state, the church shall in its 
turn injure the state; both shall be per- 
verted from their proper objects, and be 
mutually the bane and curse of each other. 
For as the permanence of the union depends 
upon both remaining in their present state, it 
is obvious that a religious establishment tends 
to perpetuate its own evils, and to preclude 
any ecclesiastical or political reforms, how- 
ever necessary they may be to the public 
welfare.* And we may well believe that 
much of the papal opposition to the refor- 
mation in the sixteenth century, arose from 
perceiving that if it were carried to its neces- 
sary consequences, it would be subversive of 
national establishments altogether, and lead 
to such political changes as must ensure the 
complete and final establishment of popular 
liberty. 

Whenever any reform is proposed, whe- 
ther in reference to the state, or her spiritual 
ally, the cry is immediately raised “ the 
church is in danger ;” but the public are not 
to be duped by such an artifice into the be- 
lief that any thing can be really in jeopardy 
but the ecclesiastical revenues ; and if they 
are founded in injustice, (as I think we have 
most clearly proved,) the sooner they are 
hazarded, and put an end to, the better. Why 
should such a fear be pleaded against salu- 
tary reform, whether in church or state? 
Why should the disease be urged against the 
application of the remedy, or one piece of 
iniquity made an apology for another ? 

Had it not been for an ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, we should have known nothing 
of the test and corporation acts, or the Ca- 
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tholic disabilities, which, under a pretence 
of guarding us against intolerance, actually 
produced it, ni were really calculated to 
serve no other end than to secure a mono- 
poly of power and emolument to the adhe- 
rents of the hierarchy. This the acts of 
repeal fully prove, since they do not profess 
to guarantee any thing but the temporalities 
of the church establishment. And what 
must have been the character of those poli- 
tical barriers against popery, which were 
confessedly a substitute for moral and spiri- 
tual ones, might be readily imagined, if ex- 
perience had not abundantly decided the 
fact. The exclusion of the Catholics, so far 
from being a bulwark of truth and civil and 
religious liberty, was the fence of secularity 
and corruption in the Church of England, 
and we think the title of a pamphlet on the 
late controversy, “ Protestant Church Cor- 
ruption, the only Bar to Catholic Emanci- 
pation,” strikingly depicts the truth of the 
case, and the real origin of much of the 
clamour against concession. 

Church establishments then and _ religious 
liberty are altogether incompatible ; if the 
one be right, the other are wrong, and vice 
versa.t “Indeed,” says a competent wri- 
ter, “all xational religions, whether Pagan, 
Jewish, Turkish, or Christian, have ever 
hitherto been national tyrannies, The last 
began with Constantine, the first Christian 
emperor, and continues to this day, our own 
establishment not excepted.” The shafts of 
infidelity are levelled very often, not so 
much at Christianity, as at the corruptions 
which hierarchies have thrown around her ; 
and hence the latter are chargeable with 
provoking the offence they pretend to pun- 
ish, and all the mischief arising from the 
spread of unbelief. How worthy of adop- 
tion by every civil power, in regard to reli- 
gious matters, is the advice given by Gama- 
liel to the Jewish authorities—“ And now, 
I say, refrain from these men, and let them 
alone; for if this counsel or work be of 
men, it will come to naught ; but if it be of 

God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye 
be even found to fight against God ;” as also 
the conduct of the deputy Gallio—“ And 
if this be a question of words, and of your 
law, look ye to it, for I will be no judge of 
such matters.” And the conduct of the 
apostles further teaches us, that even a hea- 
then prince, or magistrate, ruling over 
Christian subjects, provided he rule in 
equity, and with a due regard to the ends 
of civil government, is to be equally re- 
spected and obeyed with a Christian go- 
vernor, for his office sake. 


* See Dymond’s Essays on the private and poli- 
tical rights of mankind. + Ibid, 
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Having thus shewn that the objects of 
civil government, and those of church disci- 
pline, are altogether distinct, and cannot be 
combined without loss and injury to both, 
what can be said of the conduct of those 
hybrid Dissenters, who, while they separate 
from the communion of the established 
church, pretend to love and venerate the 
principle of establishments ; profess to cry 
out against their abuses, while they stickle 
for that union which is the fertile source of 
them all?—Such is the absurdity of quar- 
relling with effects, instead of attacking the 
originating and exciting cause! 
Arcus. 
> 

Essays.—On THE EVIDENCE FROM SCRIP- 
TURE, THAT THE SOUL, IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER THE DEATH OF THE BODY, IS 
NOT IN A STATE OF SLEEP OR INSENSI- 
BILITY, BUT OF HAPPINESS OR MI- 
SERY.—NO. I. 





“Utrum sit melius vivere an mori, dii immor- 
tales sciunt hominem quidem scire arbitror ne- 
minem,”—Cicero, 





Or the immortality of the soul, some na- 
tions have doubted, and others have been 
totally ignorant. Historians, of unimpeach- 
able veracity, inform us that the aborigines 
of Soldania and some of the Caribbee islands 
had no notion of a supreme Being, nor of 
a future state,—* that “the Rejangs in 
Sumatra worship neither God, devil, nor 
idol, and have no name for the Deity in 
their language.t—that the nations of Caf- 
fraria, “ consider man as ona level with 
the brutes, with regard to the duration of 
his being, so that when he is dead, there is 
an end of his existence :{ — that several 
tribes have been discovered in America, 
who have no idea whatever of a supreme 
Being, and no rites of a religious worship. 
Inattentive to that magnificent spectacle 
of beauty and order presented to their view, 
unaccustomed to reflect upon what they 
themselves are, or to inquire who is the au- 
thor of their existence, men, in a savage 
state, pass their days like the animals around 
them ; without knowledge or veneration of 
any superior Power; nor have the most 
accurate observers been able to discover 
any practice or institution which seemed to 
imply that they recognized his authority, or 
were solicitous to obtain his favour. The 
legitimate inference from these historical 
extracts is, that the tribes to which they 
refer, could have no idea of the immor- 
tality of the soul. For if they acknowledg- 
ed no supreme Being, they could have no 





* Thevenu& 


+ Marsden 


t Campbell. 
§ Robertson. 
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foundation to sustain their belief of that 
immortality. 

Among the nations of antiquity, Greece 
and Rome stuod unrivalled for politeness 
and learning, yet we find their most re- 
nowned sages, as it regards the immortality 
of the soul, were in a state of complete va- 
cillation. Even “the best sort of them, 
who werethe most celebrated, and who dis- 
coursed with the greatest reason, yet expres- 
sed the most uncertainty and doubtfulness 
concerning things of the highest importance ; 
the providence of God in governing the 
world, the immortality of the soul, and a 
future judgment.”* 

Socrates, whose opinions and dogmata 
came nearest to inspiration; when about 
to die, expressed himself in a hesitating 
manner : “’Eyoi pey droVavepevyp ipuy oe 
Biwoopevoiy’ vrorepo de Huwy Epyovrat 
émt devoy mpaypa aéndovy mayrt mAnv 
} tw Oe.” “1 am now about to die, but 
ye shall survive me ; and which of us shall 
have the better part, is known only to God.” 
Again, “ Nov de ev iore bre rap dvépac 
re hilo agikecOa ayabsec, cat TeToper 
ex av'ravu dticyepicaipey.”"+ “I would 
have you to know that [ hope to join the 
company of good men ; but of this I can- 
not speak confidently.” 

Cicero, when speaking of a future state, 
says, “ Ed que vis, ut petero, explicabo ; 
nec tantum quasi Pythias Apollo, certa ut 
sint et fixa que dixero ; ut homuncu- 
lus upus e multis probabilia conjectura 
sequens. Ultra enim quo progrediar quam 
ut verisimilia videam non habeo.” “ What 
you wish, 1 will endeavour to explain; but 
you must not’ look on what I say as infallible. 
I only guess, like other ignorant creatures, at 
what seems most probable. Farther than 
this, I do not pretend to go.” Again, when 
writing upon the same subject, and advert- 
ing to the question,—Is the soul mortal or 
immortal? He himself replies, “ Harum 
sententiarum que vera sit, Deus aliquis 
viderit ; que verisimilima magna questio 
est.”t “Which of these two opinions is 
true, God only knows; which of them is 
the most probable, is a very important ques- 
tion.” Such were the obscure views of the 
greatest luminaries of Greece and Rome. 
And much more obscure were those of the 
second, third, and fourth magnitude.—Life 
and immortality are brought to light only 
by the bright shining of the Sun of right- 
eousness upon the pages of Divine revela- 
tion. T. R. 

Huggate, Jan. 21, 1831. 





* Dr. S. Clarke. ¢ Plato. { Tuseul. Ques. 
(To be continued.) 
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“ Love's strong as death, and like it levels all ; 
With that possessed, the great in title fall, 
Themselves esteem but equal to the least, 

Whom heav'n with that high character has blest.” 


Waller's Divine Love, Canto v. 





“ Anp who are they? Upstarts, I warrant. 
My name shall not be coupled with ‘such 
mushroom,” said Mrs. Crofton. 

“ Indeed, aunt,” replied her niece, “I 
think you carry your ideas of birth and 
family too far. Surely virtue and talent 
ought to be allowed to counterbalance them, 
as much as the beauty of nature does the 
adventitious ornaments of art.” 

“ Ellen, child, I can make nothing of 
you. You reason just like your mother; 
virtue —virtue—everlasting virtue. Why, 
it’s all well enough, but the purity of one’s 
blood is better.” Ellen was preparing to 
make her morning visits to the poor patients 
of her little village, and therefore the un- 
profitable conversation was broken. She 
left the room, and pensively passing through 
the small garden in front of the house, felt 
thankful that she did not think as her aunt. 

Mrs. Crofton was a widowed lady, who 
had lately taken up her residence at the 
beautiful village of Clapperton, Her man- 
ners were peculiarly disagreeable, both to 
her inferiors and superiors, To the one she 
was overbearing in her notions of birth and 
gentility ; to the other, contemptible by her 
parade of unfashionable formality, and the 
display of her whole knowledge of family 
histories, pedigree, &c. By her horror and 
detestation of the vulgar, she had raised, as 
she imagined, ideas of her own family 
which should be a passport to the fashion- 
able world. By the same intriguing spirit, 
she conceived she had formed an attachment 
between her niece and Mr. Goodwin, a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood ; but Mr. 
Goodwin was moved by very different sen- 
timents in professing his regard to Ellen. 

Mrs. Crofton was an important person- 
age in the village, or at least fancied herself 
as such. Not a charitable meeting was to 
be held, not a lecture given, not a ball or 
even a party, but she expected a homage 
that was ofien withheld. ‘Was the meet- 
ing a general one? Did the lecturer desire 
her patronage ?” were necessary questions 
before the strings of her purse were unloosed. 
But as for associating with company that 
was not purely aristocratic, she would as 
soon herd with the Esquimaux. Who this 
lady could be, and from whence she came, 
had been long conjectured: but here she 
was mysterious as the oracle of Delphos. 
Iler communicable propensities only re- 
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spected others; she was silent with regard 
to herself. 

Very different was her amiable niece ; 
indeed, so different, that it did not seem 
possible for a relationship to exist between 
them. Ellen was evidently in her manners 
superior to the aflected politeness of Mrs. 
Crofton, Hers was the pure benevolence 
of the heart, which, as Makenzie observes, 
“jis confined to no rank, and dependent 
upon no education. The desire of obliging, 
which a man of this quality will 
universally shew, seldom fails of pleasing, 
though his style may differ from that of 
modern refinement.” Her education had 
been carefully attended to, and with a na- 
tural perception of the elegant and graceful, 
she united a well-informed mind and cor- 
rect taste. The consequence of this dis- 
tinction between Mrs. Crofton and her niece 
was evident very soon after their settlement at 
Clapperton, in the reception the two ladies 
met with. Mrs. Crofton was disliked for 
her uncharitable propensity for scandal ; 
almost every action was imputed to a bad 
motive. Ellen was esteemed for her kind- 
ness and sympathy to all; she possessed a 
pity for the unfortunate, however she con- 
demned their errors. The one by her stifl- 
ness of manners, and her constantly dwelling 
on birth and family, rendered herself sus- 
pected by some, and disagreeabie to all ; 
while the other, from her sweetness of dis- 
position and gracefulness of manners, be- 
came universally beloved. 

We said that Ellen had left her aunt, to 
soothe the miseries of the unfortunate class 
of beings who are more immediately de- 
pendent on the bounties of Providence, 
while Mrs. Crofton pursued her uncharitable 
and unreasonable reflections. She took up 
some papers left on the table, which were 
plans of a society for benevolent purposes. 
Again she repeated the names of the sub- 
scribers, subjoining her observations to each. 
“ Mrs, Hodgkin—the very name is vulgar. 
The Misses Lemington—birth and family 
suspicious, Miss Holcroft—her father kept 
a grocer’s shop. Mr. Wardlaw—an attor- 
ney’s clerk, &c. &e. And these are to be 
the members of a charitable society, truly !” 

Her soliloquizing remarks were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the clergyman, 
who had called to know whether she would 
become a subscriber. “ Why, really, Mr. 
Wetherell, I don’t know what to make of 
this society of yours.” “Its intentions are 

rely benevolent, madam.” “ That may 
be ; but upon my word I don’t think you 
have been very select in your subscribers.” 
“ We have conceived that in charitable in- 
stitutions there should be no distinction of 
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birth or station. It is a privilege we should 
all have, of sympathizing with the distressed, 
and these are sacred duties, that should 
never be polluted by being yielded up on 
the altar of pride.” ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Wetherell, 
that’s well enough. But I see your notions 
and mine don’t There is a distinc- 
tion, sir, to be rat up at all times between 
the—gentry, and—’ 

“The canaille ; I understand you, madam. 
But allow me to say, apologizing for our 
difference of opinion, such a distinction is 
totally unworthy a Christian, who, always 
bearing humility in his mind, ought not to 
think of birth or station when he would unite 
with his humble brethren in doing good.” 
“ We allow you gentlemen the liberty of 
preaching at all times; but you must per- 
mit me to excuse myself from associating 
with such an unseemly list of subscribers.” 
“ But your amiable niece, madam,”—“ Oh ! 
I have no doubt you will easily obtain her 
name. She professes to despise birth and 
family; but she may one day be wiser. 
As regards myself, I must indeed beg leave 
to decline.” 

Mr. Wetherell, apparently lost in thought, 
prepared to depart, shocked, yet not en- 
tirely surprised, at the total absence of 
Christian feeling manifested in Mrs. Crof- 
ton’s conduct, It is true that her charity 
had been generally ostentatious, and her 
unreasonable animadversions of vulgarity 
disgusting, but he was not entirely prepared 
for such a reception. In the mean time the 
door flew open, and in burst a little gentle- 
man in fatled black, whose appearance 
indicated the tradesman apparelled in his 
Sunday’s garb. Without the least cere- 
mony, this bustling personage strode up to 
Mrs. Crofton, “ Ah! how d’ye do? Quite 
well, hey ? [ came down to this part of the 
country on business, and thought I'd give 
you a call for old acquaintance sake.” 

The vexation and confusion of the lady’s 
feelings at this moment, were too great to 
be concealed. She hesitated whether to 
return the salutation of the stranger, or to 
repel it with surprise and indignation. 
Then recollecting the most politic mode of 
behaviour, she relaxed her features into a 
condescending smile, resolving to get rid of 
Mr. Wetherell before any explanation 
might take place. Meanwhile, as the 
clergyman was about to leave the room, 
astonished at this mysterious scene, the 
stranger caught his eye, and, perceiving his 
intention, “I beg, sir,” said he, “I may 
not interrupt you.” Then glancing over a 
paver that lay on the table, “Oh! charity ; 

see. There's nothing like charity when 
well bestowed, so I always told Mr. Crof- 
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ton. It’s like putting money in the bank ; 
ou always have it back again with interest.” 
en drawing out a dirty purse as a deten- 
tion to the clergyman, he resumed his at- 
tacks upon Mrs. Crofton. 

“ Quite well, you said ; I’m glad to hear 
it. It seems an age since I last saw you : 
but you and [are not young now. Charity, 
you say; let me read. Well, sir, my 
i is at your service; I suppose Mrs. 

‘rofton’s is too.” “No, indeed, Mr. 
Biggs ; these are not times to contribute to 
every charity.” “What! They fall heavy 
here do they ?” and he looked first at Mr. 
Wetherell, and then at Mrs. Crofton, for an 
explanation. “ Mrs. Crofton does not 
think that our cause is genteel enough.” 
“ Genteel!” echoed Mr. Biggs, and fell 
back in his chair convulsed with laughter. 
“ Your genteel charity-mongers are the 
very pests of society; they spoil the little 
good they do by their cold-hearted genti- 
lity. My old friend Mr. Crofton never 
thought so.” “ Mr. Biggs! you forget 
yourself.” “ Oh! my memory is not short, 
I can tell you. You shall soon see how 


long it is.” “ I beg, sir, you'll not insult 
me in 7 house.” ‘ Very well, Mrs. 
Crofton, I would only just say, that when 


you stood behind the counter, and served 
the customers” — 

It would be in vain to attempt to depict 
the scene that followed; but what it is 
possible for a mind wounded with pride 
and mortification to feel, such was the lot 
of Mrs. Crofton. She became the object 
of derision to all her acquaintances; and 
the half-suppressed smile indicated the 
contempt her conduct had met with. But 
with respect to her niece, Ellen lost none 
of the esteem or good-will of those who 
could appreciate her excellencies. The 
station in society which her virtues had pro- 
cured, suffered no change; the disclosure 
of such circumstances faffected not her. 
She became the wife of the amiable Mr. 
Goodwin. ; 

And what can we add for a moral ?— 
Too great parade of birth, station, or con- 
nection, renders any one suspicious; and 
even if correct, they form no worthy object 
of any man’s boast. Pride is odious; it 
is disgusting. It cannot exist in the Chris- 
tian’s character, though it became the hea- 
then philosopher. Let virtue in the first 
place command our esteem, and then the 
valuable talents of the mind; the adventi- 
tious circumstances of birth or station will 
render either of these illustrious, but can 
never compensate for their absence. 


Beaconsfield. J. A. B. 
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DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


Tue doctrine of which I now speak, the 
Trinity, is freely admitted to be above 
reason. But it is of consequence to ob- 
serve, that, on this very account, it seems 
impossible to prove it contrary to reason. 
It is acommon and a just remark, that there 
is an essential difference between any thing 
being above reason and being contrary to 
it; and that it may be the former without 
being the latter. I think we may go a 
step farther; and affirm, as I have just 
hinted, that the very circumstance of its 
being the former, precludes the ibility 
of proving it to be the latter. F unten 
whether any thing that is above reason can 
ever be shown to be contrary to it. For 
unless we have some notion of the thing 
itself, on what principle can we possibly 
make out the contrariety! Were we to say 
that the persons of the Godhead are one 
and three in the same sense, we should 
evidently affirm what is contrary to reason ; 
because such a proposition would involve, 
in the very terms of it, an irreconcileable 
contradiction: but so long as we do not 
pretend to know, or to say, how they are 
one, and how they are three ; to prove that 
we assert what is contrary to reason, when 
we affirm that they are both, is, from the 
very nature of the thing, impossible. For 
what is it which is to be proved contrary to 
reason? Upon the supposition made, we 
cannot tell: it is something which we do 
not know ; of the nature and circumstances 
of which we are left in total ignorance.— 
The truth is, we are lost, completely lost, 
whenever we begin, in any view of it what- 
ever, to think about the Divine essence. 
We can form no more distinct conception 
of a Being that never began to exist, or of 
a Being that is every where present, and 
yet is wholly nowhere, than we can of one 
essence, in which there are, and have been 
from eternity, three distinct substances,— 
Wardlaw on the Socinian Controversy. 

How a trinity of persons can subsist in a 
unity of essence, is a question which, in all 
probability, human reason will never be able 
fully to fathom. The attitude, however, which 
it assumes in the above article, rescues it 
from the charge of involving a contradiction, 
and beyond this, revelation must be our 
only infallible guide.—Epitor. 

Pasa A 
MOHAMMEDAN CASUISTRY. 

Tue Jesuits have long had the credit of 
carrying the science of prevarication and 
sophistry to the highest perfection of which 
it is capable, but the following specimens of 
the casuistry of the Mohammedan doctors 
2D. SERIES, NO. 3.—VOL. I. 


may rank with any opinion ever given by 
the most practised disciple of Loyola. 

A favourite of the Caliph Haroon al 
Rasheed, whose adventures are so well 
known to all the readers of the Arabian 
Nights, was sitting in a clear moon-light 
night enjoying the fresh air with his wife, on 
the top of the house, as is the custom of the 
East. Being engaged in talk, and paying 
compliments to her beauty, he suddenly ex- 
claimed in the height of his admiration, 
“ Wert thou not more beautiful than the 
moon at fourteen days, I would divorce 
thee.” Reflecting afterwards upon what he 
had uttered, his conscience told him the di- 
vorce was binding, as he had compared a 
frail mortal with one of the brightest works 
of God. Willing to escape the conse- 
quences of his rash speech, he consulted the 
most celebrated civilians of Bagdad, but all 
agreed that the divorce was final, and that 
he could not take his wife again till she had 
been married and divorced by another. 
This decision drove the young man to des- 
peration, and he vowed to destroy himself 
unless some means were found to set aside the 
necessity of proceeding to such extremities. 

The Caliph, distressed at the situation of 
his favourite, offered a handsome reward to 
any one who could relieve him from this 
disagreeable dilemma. 

A young lawyer named Mahommed Bin 
Shereen, upon hearing the case, declared 
that no divorce had taken place, and of 
course there was no occasion for the second 
marriage. You only say this to please the 
Caliph, (said the other doctors,) where is 
your authority? In the holy Koraun, replied 
Mohammed, wherein it is written, “ Verily, 
we have created man the most beautiful of 
our works.” Since then God hath said so, 
what superiority can the moon, even at the 
full, have over an elegant woman? Thelearn- 
ed were astonished at his penetration, and 
the Caliph rewarded his ingenuity by a pre- 
sent of a robe and a thousand pieces of gold. 

Another case of conscience occurred in 
this court, but, being of a more complex na- 
ture, it required a greater degree of ingenuity 
to loose the knot. 

Haroon being captivated by the beauty 
of a female slave belonging to his brother 
Ibrahim, offered to purchase her for thirty 
thousand pieces of gold, but Ibrahim unfor- 
tunately had made a vow that he would nei- 
ther sell nor give her away. Dreading, 
however, the anger of Haroon, and at the 
same time wishing to oblige him, Ibrahim 
consulted the celebrated casuist Abou Eu- 
suff, who advised him to give one half of 
the slave, and sell the other. brahim did 
so, and the Caliph presented him with 
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thirty thousand deenars, the whole of which 
he gave to Abou Eusuff as a reward for 
extricating him from such a dilemma. In 
a short time Haroon and the slave quar- 
relled, and the Caliph in a fit of rage vowed 
to part with her; but his resentment cool- 
ing, he repented of his oath. Eusuff was 
now again consulted, who advised the Ca- 
liph to give her in marriage to a slave who 
should divorce her immediately, when she 
might legally return to Haroon. The Com- 
mander of the Faithful followed this advice ; 
but here an unexpected obstacle arose, for 
the slave, fascinated by the charms of the 
lady, absolutely refused to put her away. 
The skilful Eusuff was once more applied 
to, who said, ‘‘ Give the husband as a slave 
to the wife, which will set aside the mar- 
riage.” Haroon did so, and rewarded the 
skilful casuist with ten thousand deenars, 
to which the lady, (grateful for being raised 
from the bed of a slave to that of a monarch, ) 
added a present of the like sum, so that the 
learned lawyer benefited, by his decisions 
on this one case, to the amount of fifty 
thousand deenars. 

A few words relative to the law of di- 
vorce among the Mohammedans may be 
necessary to illustrate the preceding anec- 
dotes. The Koraun declares, that no man 
can legally cohabit with his wife, who has 
made what is called the great divorce, 
which is done by repeating the words, 
* Once, twice, thrice, I divorce thee,” with- 
out the woman being first married and 
divorced by a second husband. This would 
be a serious inconvenience in the East, where 
the ladies are quite as well acquainted with 
their own importance in society as they are 
in England, and the husbands are not en- 
dued with a requisite degree of patience. 
The Moslems have therefore contrived a 
way of satisfying the letter of the law, and 
at the same time evading the penalty their 
lawgiver intended to inflict upon a breach 
of the marriage contract. This is done by 
hiring some low fellow to marry the repu- 
diated lady one day, and divorce her the 
next morning, when the former husband 
may again legally take her to his bosom. 
These men, who make a trade of healing 
marriage breaches, are called Hudlas, and 
bear about the same rank in society, that 
those persons who are known by the title of 
‘ sham bail’ do in our courts of law. Should 
the husband merely say, “I divorce thee,” 
even twice, the divorce may be set aside, 
and the parties come together again, after a 
certain period of separation, by agreement, 
without a new marriage. The intervention 
of the Hulla is always considered as dis- 
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A TALE OF THE KREMLIN, 
( By the Rev. J. Young. 





““You, that are skill’d sv well in the sad story 
Of my anhappy parents, and witb tears 
Bewail their Ivey, now have compassion 
Upon the offspring of the friends you loved. 
Oh, tell me who and where my father is.’ 
Home. 





THE deep, reverberating tones, which pro- 
ceeded from one of the towers of the mo- 
nastery of the Holy Trinity, and proclaimed 
the soft hour of eventide, had died away, 
when, after the labouring hours of a sultry 
day, the merry peasantry who peopled the 
province of Novogorod, assembled in their 
various districts, to enjoy what to them con- 
stituted the chief charm of life, their native 
rural sports. Among the number of these 
were the dwellers of Valdai, and its vici- 
nity. 

Nature, as if prodigal of her gifts in this 
part of the land of snows, and at this season 
of the year, had scattered, with unsparing 
hand, her abundance and embellishments 
around the base of the mountains of Valdai. 
Here, the rich natives of the shores of the 
Euxine, the red-barked Arbutus, is not un- 
frequently seen, cheering the vision with its 
foliage of perpetual green. At the foot, 
and on the sides of the mountains, thick 
waving woods, composed of pine, fir, alder, 
aspen, birch, and linden trees, gave a ma- 
jestic appearance and solemn grandeur to 
the scene: while rivers, lakes, and groves, 
complete a bona fide picture of nature, 
such as the Arcadia of the poets never 
possessed. 

Upon a level plot beside one of these 
lakes, a happy group, made up of either sex 
and of every age, had assembled ; a dance 
had commenced, bearing a close resem- 
blance to those of the Pyrrhic order, when 
the vesper hymn of the monks belonging to 
a noble monastery, which stood on an island 
in the lake, stole soothingly, and with some- 
thing of an earthly-like melody, across the 
waters, and staid awhile the cheerful vil- 
lagers in their sports. The responses were 
indistinctly heard, as of some soft music, 
borne by the evening breeze, from the 
waving forests which rose in the distance : 
the chorus was more distinctly audible, and 
swelled, in powerful harmony, above the 
dashing sound of an adjacent water-fall. 

Semi Chorus. 
Gently wanes the hours of day, 
Another sun will leave us soon ; 


So fast fleeting hastes away 
Life*’s gay dawn,—our being’s noon. 


Full Chorus. 
Hours and years,—away, away, 
Time, we do not with you stay ; 
Rear us speedily to the shore 
Where time and death shall be no more. 
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The peasants stood uncovered, listening 
with deepest attention, until the voices of 
the choristers could no longer be heard : 
they then piously crossed themselves, and 
the dancers speedily resumed their diver- 
sion. 

Apart from the cheerful company, stood 
a youthful individual of prepossessing ap- 
pearance, over whose head it was evident not 
many more than twenty summer suns had 
passed. He was tall and graceful, while 
his contour proclaimed him of Slavonic ex- 
traction. His arms were folded, in moody 
bearing, upon his breast—for a few seconds 
he watched the mazy rounds of the native 
waltzes, and then turning suddenly from the 
scene, which appeared to impart to him 
any thing but pleasure, he sought conceal- 
ment beneath the wide-spreading foliage of 
the trees of the forest. 

His precipitate departure had not been 
unnoticed ; there was one amidst the revel- 
lers, who was not so occupied, as that the 
uneasiness and flight of the manly Sobiesky 
escaped her vigilant eye, this was the lovely 
and affectionate Eudocia. She had recent- 
ly observed an unusual cloud hanging on 
the brows of her beloved brother, without 
being able to account for the change. On 
all their hunting excursions, he was ever 
foremost in danger and success ; and, in the 
gentler exercises at village fetes, Sobiesky 
had been the life: but in neither did he 
now appear to take delight—loneliness and 
seclusion had become more suited to his 
taste. 

Anxious to divert his mind if possible 
from its gloomy state, Eudocia had pressed 
him to attend the evening dance, and at 
length succeeded ; he did not, however, as 
was his former practice, lead it off, or even 
join in it afterwards, but, as we have said, 
looked on, an unamused spectator, until, 
as if annoyed by the pleasantry of others, he 
abruptly turned away, and sought a musing 
place in the thickest shade. Thither Eudo- 
cia followed, and, before she reached the 
spot where he stood, she heard him, in tones 
of sorrow and mystery, lamenting concern- 
ing his birth, his father, and his future 
destiny. 

The thickness of the leafy covert he had 
chosen threw a gloom bordering on darkness 
over the place. The maiden beheld the 
object of be solicitude at a small distance 
from her, and stood for a moment gazing 
upon him with a mixture of sorrow and 
delight. The figure of Eudocia needed not 
the exaggerations of the poet to pass it off, 
while the fair complexion, so natural to her 
countrywomen, which she possessed, had 
not been injured by the application of the 


juice of the echium Italicum to her cheeks. 
The glowing tinge which health had sup- 
plied, infinitely surpassed all that the ruin- 
ous power of paint could have afforded, 
even for a short period. She was habited 
after the usual custom of the female pea- 
sants, and yet with a grace far above them, 
wearing the seraphan, much like the ancient 
stola, while her light chesnut tresses were 
bound up with the /enta, a ribbon like the 
vitta of Greece. 

Sobiesky turned and saw her, and for 
a while appeared to forget the internal 
emotions with which he was struggling ; he 
instantly ran towards, and, pressing her to 
his bosom, inquired, “ What do you here, 
Eudocia?” ‘ Nay, my dear brother,” re- 
turned the maiden, as she looked most 
affectionately in his face, that inquiry had 
better been made to, than by you, for cer- 
tainly, had you not left the lawn so abruptly, 
I should not have been absent from it. 
“ But come now, my dear Sobiesky,” she 
continued, placing her left hand fondly on 
his shoulder, as she took his in her nght, 
‘tell me, my brother, what has of late made 
you so evidently unhappy; is it any thing 
that may not be made known to your Eu- 
docia ?” 

Sobiesky started ; thought seemed sudden- 
ly to have been revived, throwing him back 
again to the misery of his own reflections. 
He attempted at some excuse, but prevari- 
cation formed no part of his character, and 
he found he could but awkwardly assume 
what to him was not natural: at length he 
mournfully replied, “I may no longer call 
you sister, I must no more hear from your 
lips the always delightful title of brother.” 
Eudocia had nearly fallen with surprise ; she 
feared that the mind of her dear Sobiesky 
was affected, but entreated him to be calm, 
and explain to her, if possible, what his 
words portended. He led her to a moss 
bank, and, seating himself beside her, said— 

“ Hear me then, Eudocia, and learn at 
least all that my present information has put 
me in possession of :” so saying, he drew 
from his bosom a letter,—“ this,” continued 
he, “informed me, about four weeks since, 
that I am not the son of Chowauskoi !” 
“ Not Chowauski’s son!” exclaimed the 
gentle Eudocia, “ whose son are you then ?” 
“ Of that,” replied Sobiesky, “ I am equally 
ignorant with yourself, and thence arises my 
present misery :” but, continued he, “ you 
recollect the departure of Chowauskoi, now 
two months since, for Moscow ; at his de- 
parture we ’accompanied him to the other 
side of the Vhisokaya Plostchade ; there, in 
the valley, as the sun broke forth above the 
dark woods of Valdai, he bade me farewell, 
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and, as I then thought, with more than 
usual solemnity. There was indeed, as I 
conceived, a degree of agitation in his man- 
ner, which I had never before observed. 
I had frequently pressed my wish to accom- 
pany him to the city, never having seen the 
imperial residence. I thought his eye 
looked ‘angry, as I mentioned our beloved 
emperor, and he exclaimed, “ Not now, 
Sobiesky, not now ; when next I visit Mos- 
cow, you will, 1 hope, accompany me. Of 
that, however, and why I have not yielded to 
your desires, I wiil hereafter inform you :” 
thus we parted. This letter has partially 
given the information, only leaving so much 
unexplained as to throw mystery over the 
rest. One thing I may inform you of, So- 
biesky : he says, “I am not your father, you 
are of noble birth.” Iam then requested 
to stand in readiness for whatever may de- 
mand my attention. 

Instantly, on the receipt of this, I should 
have hastened to Chowauskoi, to learn from 
his own lips, what now above all things I 
feei desirous to know, who my parents are, 
if indeed I yet possess any, and what must 
be their circumstances ; but Obisci, the bear- 
er of it, assured me I should not discover 
Chowauski, if I undertook the journey, and 
that his return was certain at the time he had 
mentioned. That time draws nigh; two 
days more, and I then may hope to learn 
the secret of my birth.” 

“ Then I am indeed not your sister !” 
said Eudocia mournfully, and a flood of 
tears prevented further utterance. Sobiesky 
pressed her most affectionately to his bosom, 
as he replied, “ Yes, yes, you shall still be 
my Eudocia, my own dear Eudocia :” then 
taking her hand, he led her through the 
forest by a circuitous way, from the spot 
occupied by the dancers, to their quiet cot- 
tage. 

The day came which Chowauski had 
named for his return, and Sobiesky arose 
with its dawning light. Full of restless 
anxiety, he left his chamber, and _ strolled 
into the garden by which the dwelling of 
Chowauskoi was surrounded. The quiet 
and composure of the florist’s mind no 
longer possessed him. Other and wilder 
pursuits, better accorded with his strongly 
excited feelings. He seized his gun, threw 
over his shoulder the belt, to which was 
appended his powder and shot, and, like a 
proscribed one, left the habitations of man, 
and sought the lonely mountain's quiet. 

The sun rose with its usual brilliancy. 
Its blazing disk appeared above the hills of 
Valdai, and Sobiesky pushed onwards. It 
reached its highest altitude, still Sobiesky 
halted not. He had been unsuccessful in 
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his sport during his ramble, although so ex- 
cellent a shot, that it was no uncommon 
thing to hear the old sportsmen of the pro- 
vince say, when speaking of a good marks- 
man, “ He is as sure as young Sobiesky, of 
Valdai.” Whatever the cause of his present 
failure might have been, is not necessary to 
inquire, so it was :—still he pushed on. 
The contents of his small wallet supplied his 
excited appetite, and the clear waters of the 
bubbling spring allayed his thirst. 

The broad shadows of the evening, which 
here and there appeared, gave to loneliness 
a lonelier aspect. Sobiesky left the thicket 
in which he had been shooting, and a wide 
plain lay before him, across which he hasted 
in his return home, Now and then flitting 
across his path, the reflected forms of the 
tall dark pines looked like 

“ Giant spectres stalking into shade!” 
and reminded him that he had wandered 
too far. With increased speed he moved 
onwards, and entered a ~~ valley. All 
here was silent. Even the feathered cho- 
risters had ceased to render it vocal, having 
retired to their mossy cells. The scene was 
such an one as has been described :— 
* The sun that cheer’d, but now, with Jorrow'd light, 
Like maiden modesty, has shrunk from sight ; 
Its rays still tremble on some leafy spire, 
Like glimmering tapers ere the flame expire ; 
Or faintly gild the giant mountain's brow 

hich frowns in grandeur o'er the vales below : 


While lofty grove tops, that in ether play, 
Catch the last pallid smiles of dying day.” 


In such a place and in such an hour as 
this, imagination, founding her powerful 
empire on the site of ancient superstition, 
might have summoned from the regions of 
nonentity, beings and forms such as nature 
never knew. If the path of Sobiesky was 
in any degree beset by such, it must be im- 
puted rather to the ignorance of the times, 
than to any thing like cowardice in the young 
Valdaian. 

As he pushed forward, a distant footfall 
fell on his ear: at first he regarded it but as 
the echo of his own tread ; but he stood, and 
became convinced that some other than him- 
self travelled the valley. He listened,— the 
steps approached him. He challenged the 
person, but received no answer; again he 
called, when a ball whizzed past him, and 
the unknown being sought a precipitate 
retreat. Sobiesky raised his piece to his 
shoulder and fired; the stranger fell. With 
all possible speed he ran to his assistance, 
and instantly as he reached him, to his 
almost-sinking astonishment, discovered 
Chowauskoi! With feelings which almost 
produced madness, Sobiesky wept over him. 
It was soon discovered, however, that the 
fall of Chowauskoi had been occasioned by 
exhaustion, rather than by the wound which 
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he had received, which was of a trifling na- 
ture on his left arm. Papers which he had 
about his person induced him to travel by a 
circuitous road ; the consequence was, he had 
reached that place some hours later than he 
had aeonel. Anxiety, and a desire to 
reach home according to his word, had led 
him to neglect such refreshment as his fati- 
gue rendered necessary. He had heard the 
challenge of Sobiesky, but his papers ren- 
dered him suspicious of every voice, and 
produced the present unpleasant circum- 
stance. 

Chowauskoi leaned on the arm of Sobi- 
esky, and was indeed half borne by him, 
and in that manner they reached the cottage 
of Valdai. The anxiety of Eudocia was re- 
lieved by the sight of Sobiesky, which his 
absence had occasioned her to feel; but the 
joy occasioned by his and her father’s pre- 
sence, was changed to agony, as she beheld 
the blood which had flowed from Chowaus- 
koi’s arm. Her fears were calmed by the 
explanation which was given her, and the 
whole family soon retired to rest, afler a 
promise had been made, that the informa- 
tion which Sobiesky so earnestly desired 
should be furnished on the following morning. 

The day dawned which was to put the 
wishful youth in possession of facts, that 
to him appeared of the last consequence, 
and which were to lead to results above 
what his imagination could have pictured. 
From whatever feeling it might have pro- 
ceeded, there was evidently a degree of 
hesitance on the part of Chowauskoi, to 
commence the narrative for which the youth 
so eagerly panted. At length he drew him 
aside from the company of Eudocia, and 
retiring with him to a secluded part of the 
garden, they entered a rudely constructed 
building, unusually strong, but of true Spar- 
tan appearance. Sobiesky had frequently 
of late observed that Chowauskoi paid fre- 
quent visits to this place, into which, how- 
ever, he had never before been admitted. 
Immediately upon entering the door, it was 
closed and locked by Chowauskoi. The 
internal appearance was in perfect uniform- 
ity with its external form. It was lofty, and 
composed of two apartments on the ground 
floor. The light which it received streamed 
through some small apertures, placed near 
the roof in a slanting position, which were 
defended by strong crossed bars. 

The door of the inner room was opened, 
and as they entered Sobiesky started back 
involuntarily, as his eye encountered an ob- 
ject placed opposite the entrance. The sun 
glared powerfully in the heavens, and stream- 
ing through one of the windows of the apart- 
ment, fell full upon a garment which de- 


pended from the wall, and which was stained 
with blood! Above it was a sword half 
unsheathed, while daggers, pistols, and va- 
rious et ceteras of a destructive kind, were 
exhibited in crescential array. Chowauskoi 
observed the effect mare f upon Sobiesky, 
and, grasping his arm with one hand, he 
pointed to the only decorations of the place 
with the other, and in a_half-suppressed 
tone, yet fully expressive of how much he 
felt, exclaimed,—*“ Son of Count Soltikoff, 
these call for vengeance !” and then, letting 
go his hold,"he threw himself on one knee 
before the astonished youth, and continued, 
“Tam now, and will continue to be, your 
faithful servant ; here I vow to serve you as I 
did my noble master.” 

“ Rise, rise, returned Sobiesky, and, I 
beseech you, by ail the ties of friendship 
and of duty, explain the meaning of your 
mysterious declarations ; tell me who is my 
fathet—does he yet live?—but, Oh! if I 
heard rightly, and may dare interpret your 
expressions,—I have no father!” Chowaus- 
koi instantly rose, and leading Sobiesky to 
a rude seat immediately opposite the object 
which had first arrested his attention, replied, 
“ Heir of the noble house of Tottelawitua, 
you have indeed no father! but you inherit 
all the virtues and spirit of him to whom 
you owe your being.” “ Where did he 
fall ?” asked Sobiesky, with mournful anx- 
iety, * it must have been a bloody day when 
Soltikoff fell, for I have often heard and read 
of his valour.” “ It was indeed a bloody 
day,” returned Chowauskoi, “ but in a few 
words I will inform you of the whole.” 

“Concerning those commotions which 
once so greatly agitated our country, while 
yet Iwan and Peter were mere children, and 
which reduced the Russian empire to the 
brink of destruction, you are not ignorant : 
of these circumstances I have frequently in- 
formed you ; a brief reference to facts con- 
necied with them, only is required. 

“« Scarcely had death closed the eyes of 
Czar Theodore, Alixis’ successor, when his 
two brothers, the princes John and Peter, 
were, by the authority of those brave Stre- 
litzes, who had fought at the bidding of 
Sophia, proclaimed joint sovereigns, while 
the princess was appointed co-regent with 
them. Anxious to save her country, and 
persuaded of the incapacity of John ever to 
become such a ruler as Russia demanded, 
and, as Peter was the son of Alixis by a 
second marriage, it was never expected he 
would mount the throne, the heroic princess 
herself assumed the reins of government, 
Long had she struggled against insurrection, 
until John, who had retired from public life, 
being only so far concerned in matters of 
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state, as to affix his name occasionally to in- 
struments of peculiar import, d.ed ; at that 
eventful period, Peter seized the supreme 
wer. To whatever extent ambition might 
nave influenced Sophia, Peter himself was 
not less ambitious. By his command, the 
princess was secured and sent to the convent 
of the Holy Trinity, in Moscow. Thus freed 
from every check, at little more than seven- 
teen years of age, he caused those changes 
and innovations in our national affairs, upon 
which, until the present period, he has con- 
tinued to advance. The affairs of the re- 
venue were altered, the sacred matters of 
the church were handled, the patriarchal 
dignity suppressed ; these and other matters 
followed close upon each other. Alarmed 
for the public good, the venerable ministers 
of the sanctuary left their cells, and came 
forth to rouse the people secretly in their 
own defence. Soon an army was raised 
for the suppression of innovations u 
ancient customs, and to oppose the intro- 
duction of foreigners to instruct the nation. 

“ A considerable body of Strelitzes which 
had been scattered abroad on the frontiers of 
Lithuania, united their forces, and marched 
boldly towards the imperial city. On that 
memorable day, your father, the brave Count 
Soltikoff, held the command. The attack 
was made in wisdom and with vigour; suc- 
cess appeared certain, until the capture of 
the noble count; disorder and dismay in- 
stantly spread through the ranks ; flight be- 
came general; numbers were slain, and 
many taken prisoners. Orders were soon 
issued from the cabinet of Peter, for the de- 
struction of those brave chiefs who had 
sought the welfare of their country. 

“The appointed day came; the leaders 
were conducted to the place of execution ; 
and, after enduring the punishment of the 
knout, were beheaded on the public scaffold : 
among the number who thus perished, was 
your father. Eighteen years have elapsed 
since that day; you were then young, not 
having attained your fourth year; your mo- 
ther had before that period been called away. 
I, who’had long been favoured by your fa- 
ther, seemed your only friend,—your single 
protector. Your patrimonial estates and 
property were confiscated ; instant destruc- 
tion seemed to threaten you. Having, there- 
fore, secured all that remained of your 
noble sire’s with the greatest despatch—and, 
among other things, that garment, which he 
wore on the day of his death, together with 
those his arms—lI fled, bearing with me your- 
self and my infant child Eudocia. 

“« The valleys of Valdai were then less. peo- 
pled than now they are ; hence, they afforded 
a place of shelter: my own industry reared 
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the cottage we inhabit,—this place became 
the depository of those relicts of one dear to 
me. To excite myself to detestation of the 
deed and its author, by which I was deprived 
of an honoured master, these tokens of each 
have been contemplated by me. The hour 
of vengeance has at length arrived ; my re- 
cent journey to Moscow was to settle finally 
with those who burn to avenge the death of 
Count Soltikoff and their own wrongs, by 
punishing the Czar himself. You are invited 
to become chief of those who are ready to 
raise a host of daggers in your service.” 

Chowauski ceased, while a thrill of horror 
ran through the frame of Sobiesky, as he list- 
ened to the pees of basely assassinating 
the emperor. He felt himself torn by con- 
flicting emotions, and, without yielding any 
reply to what he had heard, gazed a mo- 
ment upon the stained garment before him, 
then hid his face in his hands, and groaned 
out, “ Oh! my father.” Chowauskoi rous- 
ed him from the abstracted state into which 
he had settled, and, taking from his bosom a 
roll of papers, informed him of the convo- 
cations and plans of the conspirators. The 
noble Sobiesky shrunk from the mean and 
despicable design, but, as no opposition was 
made by him, Chowauskoi calculated most 
confidently upon his entire concurrence in 
the plan. 

ey now returned to their dwelling, pre- 

parations were instantly set about for their 
departure, which in a few days was to take 
place. The quick.sighted Eudocia saw the 
pain of mind under which Sobiesky labour- 
ed, and which he sought in vain to hide from 
her, but dared not again inquire its cause, as 
her father was scarcely ever absent. A thou- 
sand little arts were employed by her, which 
the fondness and ingenuity of a female heart 
only can conceive, to relieve and cheer him; 
and if they did not accomplish ad/ that was 
intended, they at least softened down the 
ruggedness of his sorrow. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


——_@—_— 
MELANCHOLY FATE OF HENRY HUDSON. 


Amonc the numerous adventurers who have 
distinguished themselves in the dangerous 
field of maritime enterprise, Henry Hudson 
will always hold an exalted rank. The straits 
and bay which he discovered on the northern 
coast of America, having received his name, 
cannot fail to transmit it to the latest poste- 
rity. But while we admire his intrepidity, 
and pay a tribute of respect to the memory 
of an able, a successful, but an unfortunate 
navigator, it must always be accompanied 
with indignant feelings at the baseness of his 
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crew, through whose inhumanity he was 
doomed to perish, Of this sorrowful narra- 
tive, we extract the following from the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 

“The expanse thus discovered by Hudson 
was the great inland sea, called from him 
Hudson’s Bay; and it was a grand disco- 
very, though not exactly what he imagined. 
The 3d of August was now arrived, a season 
at which the boldest of northern navigators 
had been accustomed to think of returning. 
Little inclined to such a course, he conti- 
nued to sail along the coast on the left, 
which must have appeared to him the 
western boundary of America; hoping pro- 
bably before the close of autumn to reach 
some cultivated and temperate shore, where 
he might take up his winter-quarters. The 
shores along this bay, however, though not 
in a very high latitude, are subject to a cli- 
mate the most rigorous and inclement. En- 
tangled in the gulfs and capes of an unknown 
coast, struggling with mist and storm, and 
ill seconded by a discontented crew, he 
spent three months without reaching any 
comfortable haven. It was now the 1st of 
November, the ice was closing in on all 
sides, and nothing remained but to meet the 
cheerless winter, which had actually begun. 
The sailors were too late of attempting to 
erect a wooden house; yet the cold, though 
severe, does not seem to have reached any 
perilous height. Their chief alarm respected 
provisions, of which they had brought only 
a six months’ supply, and consequently had 
now only a small remnant left. Hudson 
took active measures to relieve this want. 
He carefully husbanded the original stock, 
and propounded a reward to whoever should 
kill beast, fish, or bird; and ‘ Providence 
dealt mercifully, in sending such a supply of 
white partridges, that in three months they 
killed a hundred dozen. In spring these 
birds disappeared, but were succeeded by 
flocks of geese, swans, ducks, and teal, not 
denizens of the spot, but on their flight from 
south to north. When these were passed, 
the air no longer yielded a supply, but the 
sea began to open, and having on the first 
day taken five hundred fishes of tolerable 
size, they conceived good hopes; but this 
success did not continue. Being reduced 
to great extremity, they searched the woods 
for moss, which they compare, however, to 
pounded timber: they ate even frogs, The 
commander undertook an excursion with a 
view to open an intercourse with the natives, 
but they hed, setting fire even to the woods 
behind them. Parley was obtained with 
one, who was loaded with gifts, yet he never 
returned. Discontents arose as to the dis- 
tribution of the small remaining portion of 


bread and cheese, to allay which the captain 
made a general and equal partition of the 
whole. This was a bad measure among such 
acrew, many of whom knew not how ‘ to 
govern their share,’ but greedily devoured it 
as long as it lasted. One man even ate the 
whole in a day, and brought on a danger- 
ous surfeit. Their distress, becoming thus 
greater than ever, soon brought on a most 
fatal crisis. 

“ Hudson, as may be observed, had from 
the first to struggle with an unprincipled, ill- 
tempered crew, void of any concern for the 
ultimate success of the voyage. He had 
probably hoped, as the season should ad- 
vance, to push on southwards, and reach 
next summer the wealthy regions which he 
was commissioned to search. The sailors, 
on the contrary, had fixed their desires on 
‘the cape where fowls do breed,’ the only 
place where they expected to obtain both 

resent supply and the means of returning to 
gland. Ringleaders were not wanting to 
head this growing party of malcontents. At 
the entrance of the bay the captain had dis- 
placed Ivet the mate, who had shown sirong 
propensities towards returning, and appointed 
in his room Bylot, a man of merit, and who 
had always shown zeal in the general cause. 
He had also changed the boatswain, But the 
most deadly blow was struck by Green, a 
wretch whom, after he had been cast off by 
all his friends, Hudson, from humanity, had 
taken on board, and endeavoured to reclaim 
and restore to society. He was possessed of 
talents which had made him useful, and even 
a favourite with his superior; and among 
other discontents, it was reckoned one, that 
a veil was thrown over several flagrant dis- 
orders of which he had been guilty. Yet 
some hot expressions of Hudson, caused, it 
is said, by a misunderstanding about the 
purchase of a grey coat, so acted on the 
fierce spirit of this ruffian, that, renouncing 
every tie of gratitude, and all that is sacred 
among mankind, he became the chief in a 
conspiracy to seize the vessel and expose the 
commander to perish. 

“ After some days’ consultation, the time 
was fixed for the perpetration of this horrible 
atrocity. On the 2ist June, 1611, Groen, 
and Wilson the boatswain, came into Pricket 
the narrator’s cabin, and announced their 
fatal resolution ; adding, that they bore him 
so much good-will as to wish that he should 
remain on board. Pricket avers most so- 
lemnly, that he exhausted every argument 
which might induce them to desist from 
their horrid purpose, beseeching them not to 
do so foul a thing in the sight of God and 
man, and which would for ever banish them 
from their native country, their wives and 
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children. Green wildly answered, that they 
had made up their minds to go through with 
it or die, and that they would rather be 
hanged at home than starve here. An at- 
tempt was then made to negotiate a delay of 
three, two, or even one day, but all without 
effect. Ivet came next, of whom, as being 
a person of mature age, there seemed more 
hope ; but he was worse than Green, declar- 
ing that he would justify in England the 
deed on which they had resolved. John 
Thomas and Michael Perce now came in, 
ving themselves ‘ birds of a feather,’ and 
oter and Bennet having followed, an oath 
was administered to the following tenor :— 
* You shall swear truth to God, your prince, 
and country; you shall do nothing but to 
the glory of God and the good of the action 
in hand, and harm to no man.’ Pricket 
complains of the reproach thrown upon him 
for having taken this oath, the bare terms of 
which are certainly unexceptionable ; but the 
dark context by which they were illustrated 
marks them as containing an implied obliga- 
tion to remain at least passive on this dread- 
ful occasion. All was now ready, but Pricket 
persuaded them to delay till daylight the 
accomplishment of their crime. They agreed, 
but kept strict watch through the night, and 
held themselves ready to act at the first ap- 
rance of dawn. 

“ Daybreak approaching, Hudson came 
out of his cabin, when he was instantly set 
upon by Thomas, Bennet, and Wilson, who 
seized him, and bound his hands behind his 
back ; and on his eagerly asking what they 
meant, told him he should know when he 
was in the shallop. Ivet then attacked King 
the carpenter, known as the commander’s 
most devoted adherent. That brave fellow, 
having a sword, made a formidable resist- 
ance, and would have killed his assailant, 
had not the latter been speedily reinforced. 
The mutineers then offered to him the choice 
of continuing in the ship; but he absolutely 
refused to be detained otherwise than by 
force, and immediately followed his master, 
whom the conspirators were already letting 
down the sides of the vessel into the shallop. 
Then, with a barbarity beyond all example, 
they called from their beds, and drove into 
it, not the firm adherents of Hudson, but 
the sick and infirm sailors who could afford 
no aid, and whose support would have been 
burdensome. They threw after them the 
carpenter's box, with some powder and shot. 
Scarcely was this transaction completed, 
when they cut off the boat from the stern, 
‘ out with their topsail,’ and set off, flying as 
from an enemy. Hudson, thus abandoned, 
was never heard of more; and this great 
navigator undoubtedly perished on those 
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remote and desolate shores, though the form 
or duration of the distress to which he fell a 
victim must be for ever unknown. 

The sailors, as soon as the guilty deed was 
accomplished, fell upon the ship as ona 
captured vessel, breaking open every chest, 
and seizing on every remnant of food which 
could be discovered. Green, however, who 
now assumed the command, used some 
vigour in restoring order. He placed the 
cabin and provisions under the charge of 
Pricket, who was afterwards accused of a 
matter no less than treason, —that of secret- 
ing some cakes of bread. As soon as the 
mutineers had time to reflect, rueful musings 
began to arise. Even Green admitted that 
England at this time was no place for them, 
nor could he contrive any better scheme 
than to keep the high sea till, by some 
means or other, they might procure a pardon 
under his majesty’s hand and seal. The 
vessel was now embayed, and detained for a 
fortnight amid fields of ice, which extended 
for miles around it; and, but for some coc- 
kle-grass found on an island, the crew must 
have perished by famine. Considerable dis- 
putes with respect to the steerage arose be- 
tween [vet and Bylot, who alone had any 
pretensions to skill; but the latter, being 
justly viewed with the greatest confidence, 
at length guided them to Cape Digges, the 
longed-for spot, the breeding-place of fowls, 
clouds of which accordingly continued still 
to darken the air. The party immediately 
landed, spread themselves among the rocks, 
and began to shoot. While the boat was on 
shore, they saw seven canoes rowing towards 
them, whereupon ‘ they prepared themselves 
for all assayes.’ However, the savages came 
forward, beating their breasts, dancing and 
leaping, with every familiar and friendly 
sign. The utmost intimacy commenced, the 
parties went back and forward, showed each 
other their mode of catching fowls, and 
made mutual presents and exchanges. In 
short, these appeared the most kind and 
simple people in the world, and ‘ God so 
blinded Henry Green,’ that he viewed them 
with implicit confidence. One day, amid 
the height of this intimacy, Pricket, sitting 
in the boat, suddenly saw a man’s leg close 
to him. Raising up his head, he perceived 
a savage with a knife uplifted and ready to 
strike. In attempting to arrest the blow, his 
hand was cut, and he could not escape 
three wounds, one in the breast, and one in 
the right thigh; by which time he got hold 
of the handle of the knife, and wrenched it 
from the assassin, whom he then pierced with 
his dagger in the left side. At the same 
time a general attack was made on the 
English crew, dispersed in different quar- 
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ters. Green and Perse came tumbling down 
wounded into the boat, which pushed off, 
while Moter, ‘ seeing this medley,’ leaped 
into the sea, swam out, and, getting hold of 
the stern, was pulled in by Perse. Green 
now cried coragio, and he and Perse 
brandished their weapons with such vigour, 
that the savages ceased attempting to enter 
the boat; but they poured in clouds of ar- 
rows, one of which struck Green with such 
force, that he died on the spot, and his body 
was thrown into the sea. At length the party 
reached the vessel; but Moter and Wilson 
died that day, and Perse two days after. 
Thus perished the chief perpetrators of the 
late dreadful tragedy, visited by Providence 
with a fate not less terrible than that which 
they had inflicted on their illustrious and 
unfortunate victim. 

“ The crew, thus deprived of their best 
hands were in extreme perplexity, obliged 
to py the ship to and fro across the straits, 
and unable, without the utmost fear and 
peril, to venture on shore; which yet was 
absolutely necessary for obtaining provisions 
to carry them to England. They contrived, 
during some anxious and anhappy excur- 
sions, to collect three hundred birds, which 
they salted and preserved as the only stock 
whereupon to attempt the voyage. They 
suffered, during the passage, the most dread- 
ful extremities of famine, allowing only half 
a fowl a day to each man, and considering 
it a luxury to have them fried with candles, 
of which a weekly distribution was made for 
that purpose. Ivet, now the sole survivor 
of the ringleaders in the late dreadful trans- 
action, sunk under these privations. The 
last fowl was in the steep-tub, and the men 
were become careless or desperate, when 
suddenly it pleased God to give them sight 
of land, which proved to be the north of 
Treland. They complain that, on going 
ashore at Berehaven, they did not meet the 
sympathy and kindness which they so much 
needed ; however, by mortgaging their 
vessel, they obtained the means of proceed- 
ing to Plymouth.” 

——@——— 


ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF EGYPT. 

Mr, Epiror, 
S1rx,—You will herewith receive what I am 
persuaded must prove very agreeable to 
most of your readers. It is the outline, or 
analysis, of the history of Egypt, projected 
by the late learned Dr. White, professor of 
Arabic in the university of Oxford. The 
manuscript was found among the papers of 
the Rev. Samuel Badcock, who, as is well 
known, assisted the professor materially in 
the composition of his far-famed Bampton 
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Lectures, Mr. Badcock was also engaged 


to bear a principal part in the proposed 
Egyptian History, but death ‘edpeedjend 
the work never appeared. J. W. 

Taere is no doubt of the great antiquity 
of Egypt, as aregular empire, and every 
thing conspires to shew that it was the first 
country of the world which was improved. 
It is to be considered, then, as the mother 
of civilization; as the scene in which the 
powers of the human mind first began to 
display themselves in the foundation of 
government, the acquisition of knowledge, 
and the investigation of truth. It is there- 
fore a curious and important inquiry what 
are the causes which have conferred on 
Egypt this singular distinction, and given it 
the lead in the history of human improve- 
ments. These causes may perhaps be found 
in the nature of the country itself. 

However doubtful it may be where the 
remnant of the human race settled after the 
deluge, it seems in general to be admitted 
that it was somewhere in Arabia.—Descrip- 
tion of the soil and climate of Arabia: 
Particularly adapted to pasturage; not so 
to agriculture, from the want of water, The 
same want naturally rendered the inha- 
bitants migratory, for the supply of their 
flocks, &c. In such a situation could not 
increase fast. Extensive territories were 
necessary for the subsistence of small hordes, 
and not communities of any extent. From 
these causes, their improvement must have 
been slow, and their progress short. The 
knowledge which their state demanded was 
soon acquired. Their cares were confined 
to the charge of their flocks; and as their 
soil and climate offered them no other man- 
ner of subsistence, their invention was na- 
turally confined within that narrow sphere. 
No divisions of rank, or great imequalities 
of fortune, could take place. The science of 
government, therefore, must have remained 
unknown, and the form of it naturally con- 
tinued in that patriarchal state in which it 
is at first found.—TIllustration of this from 
the modern state of the Arabians: The de- 
scription of their ancestors in the books of 
Moses, is still applicable to them, and, after 
the lapse of so many ages, they seem to 
have advanced little from that state of na- 
ture in which we first find them. While 
men, therefore, remained in this climate, 
and under these circumstances, it was im- 
possible that they should make any material 
advances in civilization. 

It is now, also, impossible to trace what 
were the causes which led them from Ara- 
bia into Egypt,—whether war, or conquest, 
or, what is most probable, their natural dis- 
position to migration. Whatever it was, 
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great difference appeared, in the nature of 
the country, from that which they had for- 
merly inhabited. Description of the soil 
and climate, &c. of Egypt.—Of the Nile 
and its phenomena: This country ill suited 
to the pastoral state, from the overflowing 
of the river, but favourable peculiarly to 
agriculture. Impossible that they should 
not ive the fruitfulness of the soil, and 
the supply it afforded for the wants of men. 
Agriculture rendered them stationary ; in- 
troduced the idea of property in land ; af- 
forded the means of subsistence to a far 
greater number of men than the same por- 
tion of territory in pasturage. 

The increase of population led to the 
division of employments, and opened a wide 
field for invention in the arts. Hence, the 
foundation of cities, the division of ranks, 
(introduced by the inequalities of property), 
the beginning of commerce, and the great 
outlines of regular government. While the 
rest of the inhabitants of the globe, in this 
early period, were wandering in hordes 


through Arabia, the citizens of Egypt were 
led, by the nature of their soil and climate, 
to establish themselves in a fixed territory, 
to cultivate the ground, instead of living b 

their flocks ; and in consequence of this dik 
ference of situation and employment, were 


gradually advancing in improvement, in 

pulation, in subordination, and in laying 
the foundations of future greatness. Egypt 
was, therefore, naturally the mother-country 
of improvement, because it was the country 
which first led men to settle; in which 
agriculture was first practised ; in which the 
number and the diversities of property 
among men, first called for the establish. 
ment of regular government; and in which 
the extent of population first gave rise to the 
various arts which an extensive population 
requires. The nature of the climate and 
soil of Egypt may therefore be considered 
as the cause of its being the mother of civi- 
lization, and of its taking the lead in the 
history of human improvements. 

Though we can thus perhaps, with some 
probability, assign the cause of the early 
civilization of Egypt, yet we are altogether 
at a loss when we inquire into the period 
when this improvement began. The first 
ages of the history of this country are cover- 
ed with impenetrable darkness ; and so far 
from being able to trace the progress of im- 
provement in it, the first credible accounts 
which are come down to us, commence with 
the period of its greatest refinement. We 
say, the first credible accounts, because 
there are not wanting writers, who ascribe 
to Egypt an antiquity utterly incredible.— 
Account of the Egyptian claims to antiquity, 
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Insufficiency of these claims demonstra- 
ble. First,—from their total want of coin- 
cidence with the universal history of man- 
kind ; there being no appearance that the 
earth was inhabited previous to the time 
assigned by Moses. Secondly,—from their 
want of correspondence with our uniform 
experience of the manner in which popula- 
tion is extended ; men being always found 
to increase in proportion to the means of 
subsistence, and to spread themselves, in a 
much shorter portion of time than the Egyp- 
tian chronology arrogates, round the com- 
mon centre from which they sprang. If the 
Egyptian claims, therefore, were true, the 
whole earth ought to have been fully peo- 
pled many thousand years before the first 
era of history commences. The real his- 
tory of the population of the earth, on the 
contrary, accords perfectly well with the 
period of the deluge, and affords a strong 
proof that a more distant za cannot be 
true. Thirdly,—from the history of arts, 
sciences, &c. which, upon the Egyptian sup- 
position, ought to have made great progress, 
and to have been generally diffused among 
mankind, long before we know that they 
were, Fourthly,—from the progress of the 
Egyptians themselves in the sciences and arts, 
which, however great, is no more than 
might naturally have taken place in the long 
period that intervenes between the era of 
the deluge, and the first certain accounts we 
have from other nations, oft heir policy and 
institutions, These arguments may be 
thought sufficiently conclusive against the 
Egyptian pretensions in particular. 

t may still, however, be urged in their 
favour, that other nations have made the 
same pretensions ; and that, therefore, there 
is a general concurrence of opinion, which, 
as it hath prevailed in different ages and in 
different countries, may be thought to mili- 
tate against the Mosaic system. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to subjoin a brief confutation 
of these opinions, which may, perhaps, be 
classed under these three heads. First,— 
the opinion of those who rest their argu- 
ments on ancient records, such as Sanco- 
niatho, Berosus, the Chinese, and Indians. 
Secondly,—of those who argue from the 
advanced state of the arts in particular 
countries, as in Peru. And, Thirdly,—of 
those who argue from the appearances of 
nature, as Brydone. 

The confutation of these pretensions, and 
particularly of the Egyptian, supplies a pro- 
per basis, in which we may establish the 
truth of the Mosaic history ; and, in the pro- 
secution of this inquiry, we shall find that, 
as the former betray evident marks of false- 
hood and imposture, whether we consider 
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their internal or external evidence, so the 
latter is recormmended by every argument of 
which the subject is capable.—- Summary 
view of the arguments in favour of the 
Mosaic era of the creation and of the 
deluge. 
—= 
CREATION.—NO. II. 


In essay No. 1, page 15, we left the atoms 


of this universe in a fluid state, one huge 
unformed mass in the centre of the system, 
and upon the face of this vast abyss was 
darkness ; action was being induced therein 
by the tremulous brooding motion of the 
Holy Spirit upon its face, and these undula- 
tions pervaded all its parts ; concocting the 
whole mass, and inducing therein the ener- 
gies of activity, It was yet the first day, 
creation was not completed; the matter 
already called into existence was inert and 
opaque, its only motion arose out of the im. 
mediate action of the Holy Spirit upon and 
within it, and chaotic darkness pervaded the 
universe. An energetic agent was lacking ; 
one which in the hands of the Creator would 
become the spirit of this inert matter, giving 
and continuing thereto consistence and ac- 
tion. Infinite wisdom beheld no such agent 
amidst the matter which omnipotent power 
had already created ; or, doubtless, such is 
the economy of the Infinite in all His works, 
He would have called it forth—and therefore 
recourse is had to a new creation. 

Elohim pronounced, “ Let the light be, 
and the light was!” The word is spoken, 
and, like a flash of lightning, the light 
stands forth. How wonderful is this! how 
sublime! This first recorded speech bursts 
upon us from the great Master of the sen- 
tences, with a solemnity which has excited 
astonishment throughout the ages of time, 
and which will continue to excite astonish- 
ment until time is no more. Once begun, 
the omnific word ceases not, until creation 
in all its lovely forms is hailed in “ beauty 
and perfection!” Thus rescued from the 
abyss of chaotic darkness, creation amidst 
its first day arises, robed in light, while 
beams of glory, shed from its present Gop, 
crown it with a radiance erewhile unknown. 

Light, unlike the atoms of the universe, 
which in their primitive state were crude 
and chaotic, was created perfect ; for, on an 
immediate survey, Elohim pronounced it to 
be “ beautifully perfect.” This inestima- 
ble substance is an independent essence, 
distributed throughout the universe in the 
richest plenitude ; it is every thing which we 
call calorific—fire, in al! its modes of light, 
of heat, of combustion, of disseveration, of 
association, of genial warmth, and of invigo- 
rating and renovating power. 
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Hydrogen gas, a substance included in 
the first creation, is the lightest of all ponder- 
able matter; but here we have a substance 
separately and distinctly created, so exqui- 
sitely subtile, that of its specific gravity we 
are utterly incapable of taking the least 
cognizance; we cannot, therefore, compare 
it with hydrogen, nor indeed with any por- 
tion of ponderable matter, because we can 
neither analyze its substance, nor construct a 
test so to act upon it in mass, as to cause its 
real nature to stand confest before us; and 
the word by which it is expressed in the 
sacred volume, although it frequently occurs, 
is no where expressive of the essence, but 
always of the wgpee of this universal 
substance, viz. light, beat, fire, &e. Light 
was the first distinct entity in the creation ; 
and its entity at this moment is as distinct as 
it was on the first day. 

The beauty of light transcends every other 
substance in creation ; and the decomposi- 
tion of its rays by liquids, or transparent 
solids, such as rain on forming the rainbow, 
a prism on separating the rays, &c. forms ob- 
jects splendid in the extreme. Indeed, al- 
most, if not all the objects in creation, ani- 
mate and inanimate, are beautiful or not, in 
accordance with the action and decomposi- 
tion of the rays of light upon their several 
surfaces. Light is therefore the crown of 
matter, the grandeur of visible creation, and, 
although faint, an emblem of that glory 
which surrounds the throne of Him who 
created all. The velocity of light is incon- 
ceivable ; 200,000 miles in a second of time, 
is stated to be the rate of its flight from the 
sun to our sphere; and in electric experi- 
ments, no lapse of time can be observed be- 
tween its entrance upon, and exit from, a 
wire of great length; the experiment has 
been made along a wire of even three miles 
in length, but no perceptible time elapsed 
during the passage of the flame from end to 
end. 

It is to us, who are incarnated in, and 
surrounded by matter, while all our organs 
are material, and we can only receive and 
communicate through the medium of mate- 
rial agency, it is to us, I say, inconceivable 
how spirit, whose essence is spiritual, can 
act instantaneously and with such rapidity 
upon gross matter of immense bulk and cor- 
respondent density with such amazing effect 
as we know it really does. But, whoever 
has attended experiments in electricity upon 
a large scale, and beheld the instant rush of 
that powerful emblem of spirit, light; or 
whoever has coolly surveyed the progress of, 
and critically examined the loudilies 
wrought by thunder-storms, will not easily 
divest himself of that awe which ever accom 
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nies an approach to the works of the 
Great Spirtt, while the lesson will raise him 
one step at least, if not more, in the progres- 
sion of evidence, that what is impossible with 
man is possible, yea, easy with God. With 
such a powerful agent as light, universally 
resent and perfectly under the command of 
Saoeh, the visible creation, throughout all 
its parts, lies in jeopardy every hour; and 
were it not well known that the goodness of 
God is equal to His power, and that His 
eyes go to and fro throughout creation, be- 
holding and watching over all His hands 
have made, terror, instead of security and 
peace, would pervade mankind. 
Notwithstanding the astonishing velocity 
and terrific fury of light in action, this sub- 
tile substance is in general latent, and certain 
rtions thereof have even continued latent 
rom the zra of creation to the present mo- 
ment. The phosphorescence of minerals, 
extracted from the greatest depths beneath 
the earth’s surface ever explored by miners, 
from the bosom of regular and unbroken 
strata, which evidently retained the positions 
they occupied at the moment of creation, 
until the moment they were thus disturbed 
by the hand of man, and which instantly, on 
being thus released, displayed in contact with 
heat all the brilliant beauty, activity, and 


energy of pristine light, evinces this position 


beyond all contradiction. What a power is 
this, which, after a latent existence of nearly 
six thousand years, amidst the dark and 
dank dungeons of the earth’s strata, hundreds 
of yards beneath the surface, springs up, and 
instantly shines forth with all the energy of 
youth ! 

Light is capable of an union with every 
substance in the visible creation, both in an 
active and in a latent state ; and it does per- 
vade the atmospheres and all the substances 
of the whole solar system, above, beneath, 
and around. No heights were ever attained 
by man, where light, latent and active, was 
not; no depths were ever explored, where 
latent it was not more or less, a component 
part of the earth, and where it was not capable 
of action the moment it was released there- 
from; and no where has man yet voyaged 
or travelled upon the earth’s surface, where 
light was a stranger to his path. Faithful to 
the stroke of flint on steel, even amidst the 
polar regions, where all around is ice and 
snow, and quicksilver itself, yielding to the 
stern decree of all-binding frost, becomes a 
solid metal ; faithful, I repeat it, to the stroke, 
even there the spark springs forth, the tinder 
feels its genial glow, and the well-tipped 
match communicates the flame; and man, 
erst frozen man, invigorated, yet endures the 
absence of the sun ; through the long night of 
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polar winter breathes, and lives, while all is 
death around. The summit of the highest 
mountain, the bottom of the lowest cavern, 
the floor of the deepest mine, all evince that 
light is there; resort on each to the accus- 
tomed means, and instantly an answer comes ; 
Light rises up, and cries, “ Behold my radi- 
ance !” 

That powerful principle which is diffused 
in and acts upon every object, however mi- 
nute or however vast, throughout the uni- 
verse, called attraction, is in continual co- 
operation with light: perhaps light is the 
immediate agent in the hands of the Infinite, 
and attraction the sub-agent of light; for 
rarefaction and condensation, the effects 
which arise from the receiving in and giving 
out of light, are ever in abeyance upon at- 
traction, and multitudes of its effects arise 
out of this cause. Many of the substances, 
which are solids in the ordinary temperature 
of the atmosphere, are fluids when treated 
with fire. Several simple bodies, on being 
brought into contact with other simple bodies 
and treated with heat, become fixed com- 
pound bodies, and cannot be restored to 
simple bodies except by a like treatment ; 
and numerous compound bodies found in 
and upon the earth, can only be resolved 
into simple substances by the action of fire. 
Polarity, attraction, and repulsion in electri- 
city, and affinity, cohesion, the polarity of 
particles in the act of crystallization, elective 
attraction, &c. in chemistry, bear such a ge- 
nial subjection to light, that the relation is 
ei on most occasions, The attraction 
of gravitation and of the magnetic needle 
to the north, seem however more remote in 
their subjection to the general agency of light, 
and more independent on second causes. 

To vegetation, light is the balm of life,— 
the spirit-invigorating principle, which con- 
tinues to each plant its entity, and crowns 
the whole with that peculiar grandeur which 
foliage, buds, blossoms, flowers, and fruits, 
display to the gazing millions of mankind. 
The verdure of the meads, the golden hues 
of harvests, the richness of the clusters of 
autumn, the luxuriant vegetation of spring, 
the full-grown leaves of summer, and the 
yellow hues of the declining season, alike 
owe their loveliness to the ever-streaming 
light, which beams from year to year to 
renew the earth. 

Nor do the rarefying energies of this pow- 
erful agent less contribute to the verdant 
feast. Vapours exhaled from oceans, lakes, 
pools, and streams, arise in subtle forms, 
become mists and clouds, and descend in 
dews and rains; yet re-arise, and fall again 
and again, furnishing nutritive moisture te 
plants, to beasts, and men. Mountains re- 
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ceive these rains, and, through long sinuous 
streams, water the ravines and vales as well 
as plains below. 

‘o animation, light is the genial pabulum 
of existence, for while warmth is hailed as 
the sign of life, its opposite, cold, since sin - 
introduced into the world death with all its 
horrors, is pronounced to be the sign of dis- 
solution. Nor do the beauteous hues and 
loveliness of animals depend less upon light 
than those of vegetables. What produces 
these but the powers of certain portions of 
their exteriors to decompose the solar beams, 
and send back to that wonderful structure, 
the eye, light in various shades, associated 
into loveliness, and fraught with charms ! 

Light, I conceive, is a simple substance ; 
because with whatever intensity heat is push- 
ed, it never fails, never exhausts itself, or be- 
comes decomposed or ro Water is 
decomposed at a certain heat, being then 
resolved into its primitive gases, and ceases 
to be water; but light is always light, how- 
ever intensely pressed, and it cannot be push- 
ed by any extremity into either concretion or 
dissipation, or a change of nature. It re- 
mains amidst the rush of ages unaltered, and 
by human means light is unalterable. This 
imperishable substance is reserved to be- 
come the executioner of this sphere ; for, 
“The earth, and the works that are therein, 
shall be burnt up.” 

Thus did the great Creator lay the founda- 
tions of this portion of creation, purify the 
matter created, and fill the space allotted to 
this universe in rich abundance with the love- 
liness of light. Not only do we behold in 
creation the substantial and the useful, but 
also, in equal proportions, the delicious and 
the beautiful. Glory is inseparable from the 
Self-existent, and its radiance sheds loveliness 
throughout His works. The beauty of holi- 
ness cannot be beheld by mortal eye, the ex- 
cess of glory could not be seen but at the 
expense of life: but the lovely emblems of 
these, dispersed throughout creation, may be 
beheld with delight, for they are suited to the 
organs, and associated with the faculties of 
man. Who that beholds these can withhold 
praise! Who that contemplates them in 
their original uses and perpetuity, can with- 
hold adoration to the benign Creator! Glo- 
rious art Thou, O Jehovah, and lovely are 
thy works! We also are the workmanship 
of Thine hands; O, touch our souls with a 
live coal from thine altar, and teach us ado- 
ration and praise. For Thine is the king- 
dom, Thine is the power, Thine is the glory, 

for ever and ever, Amen. 
Wa. Cotpwett. 


King Square, Junuary, 1831. 


EXPERIMENTS ON MAGNETISM. 
An interesting and very important discovery 
in magnetic variation, has been lately made 
by Professor Barlow, at Woolwich. Of the 
several discoveries in this department of 
science, the last is of no less importance than 
the preceding. It was found that an iron 
wire, while conducting an electric fluid, was 
in a state of magnetic induction, or that it 
was then magnetic. 

It occurred to Professor Barlow, to try the 
effect of various currents of electric fluid on 
a magnetic needle ; and that his experiment 
might have some relation to the globe, he 
obtained a wooden globe of 10 inches dia- 
meter. On the surface of this he cut various 
grooves, in the direction of the meridians, and 
parallels of latitude, at every ten degrees : 
and each of these he filled with an iron wire. 
The poles of the meridians he placed in the 
position assigned to them by Captain Parry, 
in his northern voyages, and a belt round 
the equator in the line of no variation. 

The geographic position of London he 
then placed in the zenith, and a magnetic 
needle, suspended immediately over it, was 
exposed to an electric current passing along 
the wires from pole to pole. The needle 
immediately assumed a position answering 
to the variation and dip, as it is now found 
at London, and on bringing the north and 
south poles of the globe to the zenith, the 
needle became vertical, with the same ends 
pointing downwards. Over the equator, 
when placed in the zenith also, it assumed a 
horizontal position, all of which coincides 
with the observations of terrestrial magnet- 
ism. 

Mr. Barlow is of opinion, that a globe of 
different metals, nes the same circum- 
stances as his, would produce similar results, 
He also attributes the phenomenon of mag- 
netisin to the agency of caloric ; having seen 
a metal globe, when in a heated state, be- 
come highly magnetic. He then arrives at 
the conclusion, that there is no such thing as 
magnetism as a single quality, without elec- 
tricity ; but that it depends on it, and that 
the heat of the sun produces the magnetism 
of the earth. 

It would appear then, that there remains, 
now, but one particular to be explained in 
this extraordinary phonomenon ;_ which will 
also involve the consideration of magnetic 
variation as it now is. This is, the constant 
change which is taking place in the varia- 
tion of the compass, by the shifting of the 
magnetic poles; the reason for this, and 
what law it obeys in receding from its maxi- 
mum quantity, is the desideratum; or, in 
other words, the law which assigns the range 
of the magnetic poles of the earth. 
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In the year 1580, at London, the magne- 
tie variation was 11° 15’ easterly. It gra- 
dually decreased till 1657, when there was 
no variation at London. Since that period 
it has gone on increasing till 1819, when it 
arrived at its maximum, 24° 37’ of westerly 
variation at London. So that the northern 
magnetic pole has been constantly shifting 
its position to the west, since the year 1580, 
and consequently the southern one to the 
east. This at present remains a mystery ; 
but the dip and variation were equally so, 
until Professor Barlow succeeded in explain- 
ing them; and he will, it is to be hoped, 
arrive at this, with that perseverance and 
deliberate investigation which he evinces in 
those his favourite pursuits. 

Mr. Barlow is not the only labourer at 
work in this field of science. The celebrated 
traveller Humboldt has also been pursuing 
it with ardour during his last travels in the 
north of Asia; although not with that undi- 
vided attention which it has received from 
Mr. Barlow. The observations made by him, 
in different parts of America, have been suc- 
cessively confirmed by Professor Hanstein, 
to whom we are indebted for the discovery 
which led Mr. Barlow to make his experi- 
ments. 

The daily variation, or the amount of the 
excess to which the needle oscillates on each 


side of the variation, is another among the 
inquiries of M. de Humboldt; and, since 
his return, he has established an observatory 
at Berlin, which is constructed without a 
particle of iron, and in which these observa- 


tions are made. The amount of daily varia- 
tion was very successfully observed by Cap- 
tain Foster, at Port Bowen, during one of 
Captain Parry’s northern expeditions, and 
found to amount to 7 and 8 degrees on each 
side of the true variation ; so that an obser- 
vation for the magnetic variation would be 
so much in error at different times of the 
day. But M. de Humboldt still following 
up this subject, has established simultaneous 
observations in many parts of the globe. 
The Russian missionaries at Pekin are 
making these observations, as well as others 
in the Cordilleras of the Andes, at his sug- 
gestion. And with a view of discovering 
the effect of heat in producing the daily vari- 
ation, M de Humboldt has instituted these 
observations also at the bottom of wells, in 
consequence of their being out of the in- 
fluence of the solar rays. This will in a 
great measure show the effect of the sun’s 
heat in producing the daily variation, and 
no doubt, with observations made outside 
the well at the same time, some curious re- 
sults will be obtained, from which science 
may ultimately reap great advantages. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE AURORA BOREALIS, 
SEEN AT CHATTERIS, IN TUL ISLE OF 
ELY, ON THE EVENING OF THE 77H OF 
JANUARY, 1831. BY W. R. BIRT. 


Tue inhabitants of the Isle of Ely were, on 
the above evening, entertained with a view 
of that splendid meteor, the Aurora Bore- 
alis: and, as it may be interesting to the 
general reader to peruse an account of the 
principa! features of this surprising pheno-~ 
menon ; as, also, the observations here, com- 
pared with observations in other places, and 
with those of an earlier date, may elucidate 
the natural history of the Aurora, the ob- 
server will faithfully relate the appearances 
he saw, endeavour to classify them, and 
offer a few remarks thereon. 

The writer laments that he did not observe 
the commencement of this Aurora; but from 
the accounts he could gather, he believes it 
was seen soon after sun-set. The first inti- 
mation he received of it was about half-past 
five, when he immediately went to his door, 
which nearly faces the south. The atmo- 
sphere was free from clouds, and the first 
thing that struck his attention was, a bright 
streak, or body of luminous matter, stretch- 
ing across the constellation Orion, rather 
above his belt, and parallel to the horizon ; 
its length being about the same as that of 
the constellation across which it was thrown, 
Its form was similar to two cones united at 
the base, the extremities ending in a point. 
There was a similar appearance to the west 
of south, but the form was rather different. 
The light of these meteors was perfectly 
white, and not the slightest ap- 
proximation to a coloured hue ; the lustre of 
them was equal to the appearance of the 
moon, when emerging from behind a 
cloud. 

These appearances were not associated 
with that quick, shooting motion, observed 
in some of the perpendicular coruscations of 
this meteor, but were accompanied with an 
horizontal motion of a moderate rapidity, in 
the direction of west by south to east. 

The contemplation of these lamine, which 
the observer would propose to call them, 
occupied but an instant or two ; for he hast- 
ened to a church-yard adjoining his house, 
which commanded a view of the northern 
horizon, that he might notice the appearance 
in that quarter of the heavens; and here a 
most splendid scene awaited him. 

One half of the horizon, from a point a 
little to the south of west, to a little to the 
north of east, appeared of a very bright 
crepusculum, which formed an arch of con- 
siderable elevation, and which was inter- 
spersed with numerous coruscations. These 
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coruscations were paler than the lamine ob- 
served in the southern parts of the heavens : 
they were, when first seen, about a degree in 
breadth, and they increased in height very 
rapidly. While these appearances were 
taking place im the north, several lamine 
were succeeding each other in the south. 
The zenith as yet was clear; but the corus- 
cations in the north, though decreasing in 
breadth, were rapidly ascending “to it, ac- 
companied with others from those parts that 
were to the south of it, but from a region 
more elevated than that in which the laminz 
moved. Such was the rapidity with which 
they were formed, and the lamine them- 
selves quickly vanishing, that the writer 
could not ascertain whether those corusca- 
tions to the south of the zenith were given 
out by the lamine: but he would suggest 
that should lamine again be observed of the 
description here given, the observers would 
do well to pay particular attention to them, 
and especially to notice if any coruscations 
proceed from them. 4 

It was about six o’clock, when the scene, 
that the observer had been contemplating, 
arrived at its greatest splendour. The ex- 
tremities of the arch above mentioned as- 
sumed a red appearance; the coruscations 
were exceedingly numerous both above and 
below it, their breadth being very small ; 
and there was not a spot from the east to the 


western point of the northern hemisphere 
that was not covered with them, The ap- 
pearance they presented was similar to the 
representation of falling rain; or they might 
fitly be compared to a numerous army with 


their weapons gleaming in the solar beams. 
They had now extended to the zenith, 
and met there, forming a most splendid 
coloured corona. The colour of this part of 
the phenomenon was a lively crimson, or 
blood colour. The lamine had now van- 
ished, but a considerable quantity of lumin- 
ous matter was seen extending to the south 
from the west; the south-eastern being the 
only portion of the heavens, that did not at 
this time display some of the varied forms 
of this meteor: this part, however, had not 
been exempt, as several lamin had previ- 
ously traversed it, which occasioned the 
observer to think, that the luminous matter, 
which was seen near the south, would 
quickly pass the planet Mars, then near the 
meridian, and thus succeed them. But this 
was not the case, for the phenomenon hav- 
ing arrived at a degree of splendour, an ade- 
quate idea of which it is impossible for 
language to convey, began now to decline, 
as if it had spent all its strength in producing 
the splendid spectacle that the writer wit- 
nessed. Thecoloured corona in the zenith 
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first faded; the coruseations diminished 
both in extent and number; the luminous 
matter, that before extended over a consider- 
able portion of the heavens, now settled 
down in the northern horizon ; and about a 
quarter before seven nothing was left of this 
beautiful phenomenon but a luminous ap- 
pearance in‘the northern part of the heavens, 
that formed an arch, the highest part of 
which was in the direction of the magnetic 
le. 

About this time a lamina appeared a lit- 
tle to the east of north, similar in ap 
to that observed across the constellation 
Orion, with the exception of the extremities 
not being so well defined : this moved with 
a moderate rapidity across the northern 
meridian, and about the same distance to 
the west disappeared. Nothing new in the 
appearance took place until half-past seven, 
with the exception of the arch of luminous 
matter gradually increasing in altitude, and 
occasionally sending forth a coruscation or 
two. At the time above-mentioned it had 
arrived at the zenith; and the whole of the 
northern hemisphere, bounded by a line 
drawn from a little to the north of east, and 
terminating a little to the south of west, had 
the appearance of an attenuated film or 
sheet of light, which was brightest in the 
east and western extremities, and also in the 
north near the horizon. 

Hitherto the meteor had been unattended 
with that shooting, or tremulous motion, 
which has frequently been observed in other 
phenomena of the same nature; and which 
was very conspicuous in an Aurora ob. 
served by the writer on the 12th of Decem- 
ber last, But an appearance now took place 
similar to that observed in the Aurora of 
March 6th, 1716, by Dr. Halley, and which 
he termed nubecule. 

A thin luminous substance arose from the 
east and western extremities of the arch, per- 
pendicular to the horizon ; and _ along 
the heavens towards the zenith with great 
rapidity. Its duration was momentary ; for 
it was no sooner formed, than it vanished. 
This appearance was repeated incessantly 
for the space of nearly half an hour; during 
which time the luminous matter of the 
northern hemisphere had extended beyond 
the zenith towards the south; and several 
lucid portions which were constantly formed, 
as rapidly disappeared in the southern por- 
tion of the heavens. 

A most interesting part of the pheno- 
menon now began to present itself. The 
meteor nearly occupied every portion of the 
heavens, and the brilliant extremities of the 
arch above-mentioned, especially the eastern, 
began to throw out, or rather separate, into 
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long and thin coruscations, similar to those 
observed previous to the formation of the 
corona before alluded to, These were soon 
attended with a separation of the luminous 
matter in the northern hemisphere into 
coruscations of the same nature. This ap- 
pearance was noticed a little after eight, 
when those portions of the heavens, which 
before were the most luminous, presented a 
coloured ap nce. 

The writer noticed three distinct portions 
of coloured coruscations: one in the direc- 
tion of the magnetic meridian, and one on 
each side, at the east and western extremi- 
ties of the arch, which, at this time; was lost 
in the multitude of coruscations that now 
presented themselves to the sight of the ad- 
miring spectator, The coloured portions 
were not contiguous throughout the whole 
length of the coruscations, but arose only to 
a determinate height above the horizon ; 
their breadth being nearly equal to their 
length. The summits of the coruscations 
were white, and they now met at some dis- 
tance to the south of the zenith, where they 
formed a second corona. This magnificent 
appearance continued about a quarter of an 
hour, when the corona and coruscations, 
with their superb colours, gradually became 
fainter, and, at last, were lost to view. 

About a quarter before nine, a new phe- 
nomenon presented itself. The luminous 
matter had again settled down towards the 
northern horizon ; but instead of forming an 
arch, as on the former occasion, it assumed 
the appearance of a bright streak, or lamina, 
which had a serpentine form; the eastern 

being more elevated than the western : 
it was also remarked, that the eastern ex- 
tremity was curved towards the horizon. 
This a gradually assumed the 
arched form, which was again complete at 
half-past nine, when it had a considerable 
elevation. The luminous matter had also 
arrived at the zenith; but the appearance 
now was different to that noticed, as the 
luminous arch approached the zenith be- 
tween the formation of the two corone. The 
whole of the northern portion of the heavens 
was then overspread with nearly an uniform 
sheet of luminous matter; a line drawn from 
the zenith to the east and west points of the 
horizon (nearly) forming the southern boun- 
dary thereof. 

At the present time, the luminous sub- 
stance appeared to be divided into two 
portions: one bounded by the arch, which 
was considerably the brightest; and the 
other extending to the zenith, which ap- 

rather faint and diluted, compared 
with the former observation. It was about 
ten o'clock when nubecule were again seen 
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darting from the east and western points of 
the horizon towards the zenith, but not to 
the extent and variety they were before ob- 
served. At a little past ten, the eastern 
extremity of the arch began to show signs 
of again separating into coruscations ; but 
the substance shortly united, and thus con- 
tinued until half-past ten, when some clouds 
arose from the north-west point of the ho- 
rizon. At eleven the eastern extremity of 
the arch assumed a copper-coloured hue, 
which gradually became a pink, and ex- 
tended to the zenith. A few coruscations 
now shot from the horizon near the east ; but 
the meteor was evidently decreasing; and 
the clouds at this time overspreading it, put 
an end to further observations. 

Having endeavoured as accurately as pos- 
sible to describe the various appearances he 
saw, the observer will proceed to classify 
them, in order to facilitate the comparison 
of them with others of the same nature. The 
Aurora above described may naturally be 
resolved into three distinct parts: the first, 
comprising the appearances previous to the 
formation of the coloured corona: the se- 
cond, the space of time occupied between 
the two corone : and, the third, the pheno- 
mena presented after the disappearance of 
the second corona. 

In considering the first portion, there are 
four objects that present themselves to our 
notice. The luminous arch, and the corus- 
cations observed in the north; the lamine 
in the south, and the coloured corona in the 
zenith. Of these the arch claims considera- 
ble attention; as it shows the manner in 
which the luminous matter has a tendency 
to arrange itself. 

As all fluids, when isolated, form a sphere 
or globe, so the luminous matter of the 
Aurora appears to have arranged itself in a 
form something allied to this, although there 
are circumstances that prevent its taking a 
globular shape. It is also probable, that 
the luminous matter observed in the Aurora, 
to be contiguous to the northern horizon, was 
vertical to some portion of the earth’s sur- 
face. If so, we may inquire, what would be 
the appearance at that spot? It is evident, 
the luminous matter would be seen in the 
zenith, spreading therefrom in every direc- 
tion towards the horizon. Therefore, if the 
luminous matter takes a circular form (which 
is very probable) at those portions of the 
earth’s surface considerably removed from 
the central part thereof, it would assume 
the form of an arch ; the heights of which, 
above the horizon, would depend partly on 
the extent of the luminous matter, and 
partly on the distance from the central 
point, This hypothesis may, probably, be 























confirmed ; if, on future occasions, observers 
are diligent to notice the appearances pre- 
sented to them, and, as Dr. Halley directs, 
in his account of the Aurora of 1716, set 
their clocks to apparent time, and note 
especially the altitudes and azimuths of 
every remarkable portion of the pheno- 
menon. 

The coruscations are the next objects that 
demand our attention: these may in the 
present example be divided into two kinds, 
viz. those that were observed to shoot from 
the horizon, and those that resulted from a 
separation of the luminous matter. The 
coruscations that shot from the horizon ap- 

to the writer to consist of the same 
uminous matter as the arch, but under a 
different form, and those that resulted from 
a separation of the luminous matter, were 
evidently composed thereof. The lamine 
in the south appeared to consist of detached 
portions of the same luminous matter, that 
was generated in the regions in which they 
were observed. Their situation, with respect 
to the earth’s surface, may easily be ascer- 
tained, if their altitudes have been observed 
— places, especially to the south of 


Their motion from west to east is an in- 
teresting feature, and demands the attention 
of every philosophic observer, especially as 
it is the direction in which the heavenly 
bodies perform their revolutions. The co- 
loured corona appeared to be formed from 
an union of the coruscations in the zenith ; 
and when the meteor had arrived at this 
stage, the coloured appearances were pro- 
duced. 

The writer having briefly considered the 
first part of the phenomenon, will proceed 
to enumerate the objects presented in the 
second. These are, a similar luminous arch ; 
the nubecule that darted from the east and 
western portions of the horizon towards the 
zenith ; the separation of the luminous mat- 
ter into coruscations ; and the formation of a 
second corona, attended with the colouring 
of the coruscations. It was this portion of 
the Aurora that particularly interested the 
observer ; for here he had an opportunity of 
tracing the formation of this brilliant specta- 
cle, and observing the growth thereof imme- 
diately under his eye. 

After the superb corona, and brilliant 
coruscations of the former part, had vanished, 
nothing was presented to the view, but a 
small portion of luminous matter, which had 
again arranged itself in the form of an arch, 
This apparent focus of the phenomenon, in 
consequence of receiving fresh supplies of 
juminous matter, was continually increased 
in size; and thus was occasioned the ap- 
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pearance of the arch, extending gradually to 
the zenith. The luminous matter at this 
time was evidently extended over a very 
considerable portion of the earth’s surface ; 
and the went om cnow passing over tne _ 
of observation, gave an opportunity of no- 
ticing the manner in which the additions to 
the arch were performed, viz. by the action 
of the nubecule; for as these phenomena 
were darting across the heavens, the lumin- 
ous matter was increasing in size ; and as it 
approached the south, the nubecule were 
noticed still more southerly. From this it 
appears, that the luminous matter, when first 
generated, assumed the form of nubeculz, 
which darted with considerable velocity 
around the circumference of condensed 
luminous matter that formed the arch. 

The substance that gave birth to these 
nubecule, although seen under that form 
but for an instant, was, probably, attracted 
by the matter composing the arch, with 
which it united; and upon its becoming 
more condensed, appeared to increase that 
portion of the meteor. The lucid portions 
in the southern parts of the heavens appeared 
to be of the same nature as the nubeculz ; 
but in consequence of their distance from 
the central mass, they continued to be se- 
parated therefrom. When the operation of 
the nubecule ceased, the separation of 
the luminous matter into coruscations 
began to take place: there was, therefore, 
at this period of the phenomenon, an 
evident change. A very considerably quantity 
of luminous matter had collected together, 
which, in three distinct parts, was consider- 
ably condensed. There appeared now no 
more luminous matter to augment the arch ; 
and, when it attained a certain extent and 
intensity, an internal motion appeared to 
take place in the meteor, by which the 
luminous matter was separated into filaments, 
of which the coruscations were formed. 

It was remarked, that these coruscations, 
as well as those observed in the former part 
of the phenomenon, were not contiguous 
throughout their length, but appeared broken 
in several places. It was the union of their 
extremities in a point, situated on the boun- 
dary of the luminous matter, that oceasioned 
the appearance of the corona: and it must 
be remarked, that both the corone were 
seen in the direction of the meridian. Their 
formation will illustrate the manner in-which 
the separation of the luminous matter into 
coruscations was efiected. This appeared 
to be twofold ; one in a direction diverging 
from the centre; and one, by which the 
filaments were arranged in concentric lines, 
By the separation first taking place in the 
extremities of the arch, it appears, that those 
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portions which were the most luminous, and, 
consequently, the most condensed, were first 
resolved into filaments ; the direction being 
concentric of those near the circumference, 
and divergent of those near the centre of the 
luminous matter. Those that were differently 
situated appeared to follow a direction be- 
tween the two just mentioned. 

Now, the union of these differently directed 
coruscations would occasion the appearance 
of the corone. These would appear in or 
near the zenith, according as the boundary 
of the luminous matter over or near 
thereto, and would also be noticed in the 
direction of the meridian, if the centre of 
the luminous matter coincided therewith. It 
was at this stage of the phenomenon that 
the coruscations became coloured; from 
which it appears, that the colours really 
belonged to the luminous matter, and were 
not d ent on that atmospherical medium 
through which it was seen: for it may be re- 
marked in the present Aurora, that no por- 
tion of it assumed a coloured appearance 
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until the luminous matter was resolved into 
coruscations ; and es a this display 
of colour took 
substance of 
subsided. 
In the third part of the 
there is ew particular 


, in instances, the 
ich the Aurora was com- 


omenon, 
ifferent from 
what has before noticed, viz. the 
curved lamina observed in the north, after 
the disappearance of the corona and corus- 
cations. This, most ly, arose from 
those portions of the luminous matter that, 
previous to the formation of the corona, were 
more condensed than others. Upon the 
subsiding of the luminous matter, these con- 
densed portions would prevent its taking 
that regular form which it otherwise would 
have done, and which it ultimately did, in 
the formation of another arch. e cir. 
cumstance of there being a distinction be- 
tween the arch and the luminous matter 
showed, that the phenomenon, in the third 
stage, was not near so active as in the two 
former. 

In closing these remarks, the writer will 
refer the reader to several accounts of this 
interesting meteor, that have been published, 
which will materially assist him in his 
researches into the natural history thereof. 

In the Philosophical Transactions, No.347, 

406, he will find an account of the 
rilliant Aurora of March 6th, 1716, ob- 
served and described by Dr. Halley, who 
has ed some ideas as to the cause 
thereof. Nos. 351 and 352, of the same 
Transactions, contain accounts of Aurore 
observed-by Mr. Barrel and Mr. Foulkes. 
Forster, in the account of his voyage round 
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the world with Captain Cook, describes a 
similar phenomenon observed towards the 
South Pole. The London Encyclopedia con- 
tains an interesting article on this meteor, in 
which M. Libes’ theory of its production 
merits attention. And the Quarterly Journal 
of Science, part 2, 1827, page 385, contains 
a most interesting paper on the Aurora of 
the 25th of September, 1827, by E. A. 
Kendall, Esq. F.S.A. 

The writer will only add, that the present 
is the tifth Aurora that he has observed since 
the beginning of September last ; and he has 
also been informed, that there have been 
four besides, which he did not see. One, 
that he observed on the 12th of December, 
was very considerable ; but having had his 
attention directed to it only for a short time, 
he is unable to give that accurate description 
of it which he could wish. It was, however, 
attended with a very distinct arch, of consi- 
derable elevation. The coruscations were 

werful, and had an altitude of about 70°. 

e observer noticed on this occasion a 
quick, tremulous, or flashing motion in the 
luminous matter composing the arch ; first 
on one side, and then on the other. These 
appearances arose from the lower parts of 
the arch, and ascended to its boundary. The 
extremities of the arch became tinged with 
a copper colour, during the time the writer 
was observing it: and after this took place, 
he noticed that the phenomenon decreased. 
It may be remarked, that the breadth of the 
coruscations in the Aurora just mentioned 
was much greater than of those in ‘the phe- 
nomenon above described; and that the 
latter was unattended with the tremulous 
motion of the former. 

——= 
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Anoruer of these thorns in the sides of 
navigators is said to have sprung up in the 
Atlantic, but fortunately, on authority which, 
although founded on ocular demonstration, 
is not sufficient to overcome our scepticism 
as to its reality. 

The master of a ship and his mate, on 
their way to the island of Ascension, from 
England, say they saw a rock in lat. 6° 0’ 
S. and lon. 12° 57’ W. Now, we are not 
for adding another to the long list of these 
“ said to be” rocks, to create uneasiness to 
our seamen, nor are we for altogether adopt- 
ing so bold a course as to pay no attention 
to them, but we decide according to cir- 
cumstances. The position, however, assigned 
to this has been so often traversed by ships of 
all nations, that, had such a rock existed, it 
must have been known long ago; nay, 
almost from the time of the Portuguese 
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voyages along the coast of Africa, in search 
of Cabo Tormentoso. There are few well- 
authenticated vigias, of the many said to 
exist ; and if all were marked on the charts, 
the commander of a ship would scarcely 
venture to sea. 

The reality of Aitkin’s rock on the north 
coast of Ireland, had never been doubted 
until its existence was proved to be im 
sible by the vessels sent to look for it last 
summer; and when the authority on which 
it is laid down in the charts is investigated 
by a seaman, it turns out to be vague and 
indeterminate. 

The Devil's rock in the middle of the en- 
trance to the bay of Biscay is not yet found, 
although a ship has been sent to look for it. 
The sand-bank between Bermuda and 
Halifax has been stated to exist, but on 
very doubtful authority: yet there is no 
doubt that a very dangerous rock, about a 
hundred miles to the westward of Bermuda, 
does exist. 

a 


A PERUVIAN DINNER PARTY. 
(From Temple’s Travels in Peru.) 

I avartep myself this ‘day of a general 
invitation to dinner, given with un- 
feigned cordiality by Donna Juliana Inda- 
lesias, the rich widow of a man who, before 
the revolution, was one of the first among 
the many wealthy merchants then yesiding 
in Potosi. Donna Juliana never omits 
daily attendance at mass, nor absents herself 
from any procession or particular ceremony 
of her church, and would consider it a 
crime to conceal her veneration for the 
images and paintings of saints which hallow 
and adorn her apartments. She also highly 
respects, and distinguishes from all her 
other friends, those whose peculiar calling 
it; is to instruct mankind in the sacred doc- 
trines of religion, seldom sitting down to 
dinner unaccompanied by a priest or friar, 
who have free admission to her plentiful 
table. That, however, which may excite 
surprise, because so seldom in accordance 
with ostentatious acts of devotion, is the 
fact, that she the kindest heart in 
the world, md dispenses charity with true 
benevolence. She is known by the appel- 
lation of “ La buena Cristiana,” and never 
was distinction more deservedly bestowed. 

Donna Juliana, Cura Costas, (the re- 
7 head of the church at Potosi,) 

adre Francisco, (a Dominican friar, whose 


portly corporation excited in my mind a 
malicious suspicion of his being more 
accustomed to feasting than fasting,) were 
the party with whom, at two o’clock, I sat 
down to dinner. Three Indian girls, the 
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children of old domestics, clean and tidy ; 
an Indian boy, as may be sometimes seen 
in another “land of ” shirtless, 
shoeless, and stockingless; a very fine 

slave, and an elderly woman, evi- 
dently the confidential servant, were the 
attendants. For nearly an hour, immense 
silver dishes were carried in and carried 
out, with the various compositions of our 
repast, The first course consisted, as is 
usual in the country, of cheese and fruit, 
such as melons, apples, figs, chyrimoyes, 
tunas, membrillos, &c. Then came two or 
three kinds of soup or porridge, with rice 
prepared in different. ways. After these 
were removed, there was no regularity ob- 
served in the courses; for, whilst some of 
the attendants carried off the dishes that had 
been helped from, or, if not yet touched by 
us, that had remained long enough upor 
the table to gratify our view, others were at 
hand instantly to replace them: there was 
no opportunity given to remark, that 


“ There was the place where the pasty was not.” 


Each dish contained sufficient for a party 
of twice our number; and from every one 
I observed Donna Juliana take a large 
plateful, sometimes two platefuls, and, say- 
ing something in Quichva, hand them to 
one of her Indians, who placed them in a 
distant corner of the room. When the 
more substantial subjects of the feast were 
discussed, then followed custards, and com- 
potes, and sweetmeats, from which small 
portions were also taken, to be husbanded, 
as 1 imagined, for to-morrow’s fare. A 
dish of very good potatoes, accompanied 
with very bad butter, concluded the dinner. 
When the cloth was removed, all the 
attendants, without any word of command, 
ranged themselves in a rank in the middle 
of the room, and, suddenly dropping on 
their knees, sung, or said aloud, a grace 
that lasted full four minutes, in which the 
deep-toned voices of Padre Costas and 
Friar Francisco, nothing mellowed by their 
hearty meal, and ample goblet of Cinty 
wine from the estate of our hostess, chimed 
in like bass-viols, whilst Donna Juliana, 

ressing her cross and beads to her bosom, 
er eyes devoutly fixed upon a beautiful 
ge upon the Virgin and Child, which 
ung opposite to her, in a large massive 
silver frame, accompanied the others in all 
the fervency of thanksgiving. A deep 
“ Amen !” with the sign of the cross, as a 
benediction upon the company, by Padre 
Costas, ended this appropriate ceremony, 
in the solemnity of which the most obdu- 
rate heretic could not have refrained from 


joining - 
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The servants now took away the plates 
which had been placed upon the sideboard, 
whilst Donna Juliana, in Qainchua, seemed 
to give icular directions about each of 
them. I was curious to learn their destina- 
tion, and, being on a footing of the most 
friendly intimacy with Donna Juliana and 
her father-confessor, my inquiry was an- 
swered, “to be given to the poor.” Every 
day in the year, at two o'clock, several poor 

attended at the house of La Buena 
Cristiana, and took their seats upon the 
staircase ; some of them, aware, no doubt, 
of the lenient disposition of their benefac- 
tress, encroached even to the door of the 
dining-room, where a scene rather unusual 
to a European, certainly to an Englishman, 
and one of interesting curiosity too, was 
daily to be seen,—that of a tribe of beggars 
assembled en societé, in a respectable man- 
sion, eating with silver spoons, out of silver 
plates and dishes, without any watch over 
the property, or even a suspicion of its 
likely to be missing. In mentioning this 
daily charitable distribution—happy con- 
trast to “the crumbs from the rich man’s 
table !” I must not forget to remark, that the 
reserved portions of sweetmeats were for the 
children who accompanied their parents ; a 
trifling observation, perhaps, but it has its 


CHRISTMAS-DAY IN 


weight in describing the character of the 
venerable Lady Bountiful, of Potisi. 


CHRISTMAS-DAY IN POTOSI. 
For several weeks past, every artist and 
mechanic of tolerable ingenuity has been 
employed in making and repairing dolls, 
images, and figures of sundry kinds; also in 
setting up and painting altars in every re- 
spectable house ; whilst all the females have 
been equally busy in preparing dresses for 
those dolls, making artificial flowers and 
embroideries, and embellishing the best 
apartment in their respective houses, for the 
display of what is here termed el Nicimi- 
ento, (the birth of Christ,) for which every 
family of respectability makes preparation 
with diligence, anxiety, interest, and fuss, 
scarcely to be exceeded by that which pre- 
cedes a fancy-bali among our fashionables 
in England. The fanciful display of taste, 
the splendour of the dresses, and the vanety 
of costume, are as conspicuous in the one 
case as the other. If we have all the me- 
tamorphoses of fairy tales and tales of genii, 
all the heroes and heroines of history and 
romance, personified in the enchanting pre- 
cepts of a fancy-ball, for the purpose of 
mirth and pleasure, we have in the Nici- 
mientos of Potosi, under the grave and 
solemn character of religion, and with the 
most decorous observances, a fantoccina dis- 


POTOSI.— POETRY. 


play of the most distinguished events in 
sacred writ. We have the adoration of the 
shepherds, strictly represented with all their 
rustic attributes ; we have the Magi and the 
kings in gorgeous apparel, accompanied by 
their respective trains, mounted upon ele- 
hants, camels, horses, and asses, bearing 
ets of fruit, and other presents, all jour- 
neying to Bethlehem, to pay their homage 
to the infant Saviour of the world, whose 
sacred image is not here to be seen ina 
lowly manger, but in a cradle of pure silver, 
sometimes of pure gold, and the drapery 
covered with the most costly jewels. On 
either side of the cradle, are images of the 
Virgin Mother and her husband Joseph, 
with crowns of gold upon their heads, and 
their robes profusely covered with diamonds 
and pearls, and precious stones. Over the 
cradle may be seen, engraved on a plate of 
gold, “Glory to God on high!” and all 
round, suspended by means of delicate wires 
from the ceiling, are angels, cherubim and 
seraphim, floating in the air, supposed to be 
rejoicing “ with song and choral symphony” 
at the tidings of peace and good-will to 
men. The apartment in which this highly- 
venerated exhibition takes place, is strewed 
with artificia’ flowers, and arranged for the 
accommodation of visitors, who go in par- 
ties, full dressed, from house to house, to 
view them, with every feeling of devotional 
obligation.— Ibid. 


THE SLAVE. 


Tue burning day was past. The drooping slaves, 

With aching stiffness, homeward dragg’d their feet. 

I saw the steam arising from their breasts,— 

Sad furnaces! all hot with panting life, 

Whose wretchedness was wrung from every pore. 

Onward they moved, in stumbling weakness faint, 

Their food to seek, and then their bedless sleep. 

From spicy groves and forests of the cane, 

Along the vales, and o’er the mountain rocks, 

The evening fann’d its coolness fresh and free. 

To breathe such luxury, and soothe my soul, 

Which felt the heavy roughness of the chain 

That rusted in the bondman’s purchased flesh,— 

I ventured forth, in lonely upward way. 

Before me rose no velvet terrace green, 

But hills on bills, in grim tremendous pile ; 

An awful monument where tempests write, 

In channels deep, and lasting as the globe, 

The protests stern of faithful Providence, 

*Gainst licensed cruelty and charter'd crime; 

So plain their import, that the world must know ; 

For thickest darkness blazon'd with it rolls, 

While thunders speak it, and the bolts of God 

Plough it in cireles round Jamaica’s brow. 
Ascending slow, with feet of climbing care, 

Where chasms open’d like the mouths of bell, 

And ragged columns seem’d the props of hedven, © 

I yain’d, at length, wild natare’s path—rude steps 

By storms and whirlwinds fashion'd into stairs, 

Irregularly winding out of sight. 

It was a region high, where solitude 

Did reign enthroned, in solemn grandeur robed ; 
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Her canopy, the sky ; her crown, the stars ; 
Her veil, the clouds ; her footstool, vales and seas ; 
And the soft light nocturnal, but the shade 
Of her bright sacred majesty unseen. 

O here, methouglt, might persecuted worth, 
In sanctuary safe, seelude itself. 
And tree it was, an aged African 
Had hither fled for refuge. Injured man! 
His rev’rend face was woeful register 
Of pains and wrongs—remember d in the skies. 
He gazed upon the utmost main, to find, 
Beside the rising moon, dear lands and forms, 
Still brightly pictured by bis early love. 
Ah, bow he felt the distance which he saw! 
As if the wide deep sea were in his breast, 
Andev'ry ——- swept back hishome-boundthoughts 
To shores of bondage and a servile doom. 
He turn’d with flashing fierceness to the cliffs. 
I saw his spirit’s fame blaze out in looks 
That would have scorch'd the tyrant to his core. 
He gave a groan so mournful and so deep, 
It thrill ’d the rocks, vibrating through their caves, 
And loud and louder murmurs murmur’d there 
Responsively, whilst thus bis feelings pour'd:— 

“ Who cares for negro? None. He sighs oppress'd; 
The white man’s pity is both blind and deat. 
When sickness comes, whose love-drops fall for him? 
Perehance he weeps the smarting tears within ; 
Who tries to tempt them langhing thro’ his eyes ? 
Ab none! His friends beyond the water sleep. 
The mountains, woods, the mead sand rivers there, 
Are fragrant with the dowers which o’er them smile. 
O yes, 'tisso. And some perbaps have died 
To live with me again ; but "tis too dark 
Between us. How can they see me, know me? 
Is not a change upon my very name ? 
My strength is gone: the tall, the green young tree 
Is leafless, aged,—shaking o'er the pit. 
A few more moons, and then this breaking eloud 
Of flesh sball pass away ; and I shall rise 
A shining figure, o’er a better land. 
But will you find me, as the dove finds home ? 
And will you know me then, my chosen ones ? 
You must, you must ; for absent long, and far 
Removed, I find you, know you—in my dreams! 
Delightful so to know '—you knew me when 
The lightning of my spears blasted the boars, 
All foaming on the ground. Alas for me! 
Transform'd to men are they ; and ! am now, 
Their hunted lion chain'd, and wounded sore. 
This skin, so polish'd once, had not a scar: 
The hungry tiger. in his fying rage, 
Could never spoil the lustre of its jet. 
Behold! the scourge was more than tiger here.® 
You knew me when my morning voice awoke 
The roving tribe that bail’d me as its chief, 
And bade the cowards in the battle fly. 
How changed to nothing! now thyvuice must creep, 
And (like these eyes which follow’d conquering 
In other days,) presume not from the earth - rar 
You saw me free ;—a bounding zebra prou 
Which strove to leap the wilderness: but now 
My limbs are branded as another’s right! 
The gripe of thieves has squeez'd my boiling blood ; 
Their bonds of steel have grated on -! bones. 
You knew my language :—slav'ry speaks in groans 
That kind of speech must rise up to the stars. 
Do you not hear it? hearing, don’t you come, 
With plaintive winds, to sigh around my hut, 
And soothe me, "till my eyes close in, to look 
Upon the thoughts which seem another world ? 
O then, I hear you talking brave, and great, 
And joyful words! and 1 am young again! 
And then, I shout with you a bappy shout! 
1 wake—’tis morn ;—and J am yet a slave /” 

He ended ; dews fell on his hoary locks, 
As if the list'ning skies was sympathy. 
The breeze had fled ; and all the atmosphere 
Was still and silent as a sepulebre. 
The night came on with frowns and bodings red, 
And the Eternal seem'd in thickest clouds, 
His gleaming sword to brandish fearfully, 


Maidstone, Jan. \st, 1831. J. 8. 
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Tas grateful heart thanks Heav'n, and heav'n's 
high King, 

For all the blessings that this world bestows, — 
Health, raiment, food—spring’s glorions buds, 
Sammer and autaumn’s fruits or winter's snows ;— 
And then it thanks those who, in life’s rongh path, 
Shall help to cause the thorns to disappear, 
And scatter, or bring near, its smiling flowers :— 
And thus I thank thee,—1 can offer else 
Nought, save a prayer to him who giveth all,— 
A prayer, in which [ know that others join, 
That he may o'er thee all bis blessings shed: 
May bealth, and wealth, and peace, be ever thine ! 
And may thy children be all heart could wish 
When old age shal! come on thee,—and eternal bliss 
Thy highest, best reward. ° . ° 

. — oe a L. 


SON. 


—>_— 
A FATHER’S LOVE. 


On, who can tell a father’s love, when he thinks on 
the years 

His child may number on this earth—this “ sorrow- 
ing vale of tears,” — 

When he thinks on “ the ills of life,” which he has 
passed through, 

And that perhaps more than all these bis child may 
suffer too, 


The ills of life, like wintry clouds, may in sucees- 
sion rise, 

And damp his spirit, blast his hopes, and dim his 
bright blue eyes ; 

That pale disease, “ chill penury,” or even crime, 
may be 

Companions of his riper years, thongh not of 
infaney. 

A father’s love,—Oh ! then it leads his thoughts 
above yon sky, 

And to the God of heaven be prays, that, when he’s 
eall'd to die, 

His children, that around him now so joyously ap- 


ear, 
May ever find a heavenly Friend,— a heavenly 
Fatber near. L. 


ll 
> 


Review.—An Only Son, a Narrative, 
by the Author of “ My Early Days,” 
12mo. pp. 340, Westley and Davis. 
London. 1831. 


Tuis narrative, which appears to bear every 
mark of authenticity, delineates the life and 
adventures of a wayward young man, 
who, following his head-strong inclinations, 
brought _ himself the miseries which a 
more prudent conduct would have taught 
him to avoid. 

His father, engaged in trade, having ac- 
quired a decent competence, spared no 
expense to give this proud, profligate, and 
unruly son, a liberal education. To accom- 
plish this, every thing that moderation and 
prudence could suggest was provided, but 
the luckless wight wanted profusion and 
extravagance. His father, a rigid presby- 
terian, sternly set his face against the follies 
of the world ; but the son, unwilling to bear 
any restraint, was always longing to whirl 
in its vortex of dissipation. To all the 
punctilios of his creed, and the ceremonies 
of his church, the father rigorously adhered, 
and used every exertion to induce his son 
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to walk in the same paths; but the latter, 
deeming the yoke heavy, the confinement 
irksome, and the duties enjoined oppressive, 
used every effort to escape the drudgery, 
and not unfrequently resorted to dishonour- 


able expedients to accomplish his pur a 

Adonis to years cote the pro- 
digal was sent to college, where he spent 
his money in profligacy, and contracted 
debts which his father was — to dis- 
charge. Returning home, his reception 
was less cordial than he had expected, but 
after some time domestic affairs assumed a 
more favourable aspect, and he received 
from his nt another sum to pursue his 
studies and complete his education. But, 
unfortunately, having become intimate with 
a dissolute young gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, who had obtained a commission 
in the army, instead way to college, he 
set out on adventure, under the patronage of 
his wealthy and wild companion, enlisted for 
a soldier, embarked for the continent, be- 
came an officer, and entered on those scenes 
which form the subsequent part of this 
volume. 

From these numerous and varied inci- 
dents which are rendered interesting by the 
horror of their details, we select the follow- 
ing phs, exhibiting in frightful co- 
lours the severity of military discipline and 
the brutality of war. 


~ “The only person I had seen after our arriva 
in Portugal, whom I could distinguish as having 
met before, was a private soldier named Edward 
Lawrence, the son of a small farmer residing a 
mile or two from Thorncroft. Lawrence was a 
fine-looking young man, wild and thoughtless it is 
true, but from any marked irregularities of 
conduct. He served in our light company, and L 
was indebted to him for various little attentions 
which, inthe chances of campaigning, even an 
individual of his humble grade will occasionally 
have it in his power to bestow. Coming from my 
own county, it was natural that I should take an 
interest in him, as he did in me. 

“ Lawrence had sustained, as he conceived, 
unmerited provocation from a corporal named 
Stephens, who, being of an overbearing disposi- 
tion, by his subsequent behaviour rather aggra- 
vated than allayed his resentment. It chanced that 
Lawrence, making merry with some of his asso- 
ciates, neglected the regular call of duty. Stephens, 
unfortunately the instrument of his arrest, chose 
in the discharge of his functions to indulge in an 
offensive remark. To, this the reply was a blow. 
The unhappy offender was deanall to endure the 
punishment pt" of di , inebriety, 
and insubordi It is diess to enumerate 
the cir tances ted with his trial. The 
infliction of three? hundred lashes was the miti- 

sentence of the court-martial. 

“On a bleak morning of December, the whole of 
the division was under arms at the village of 
Barcas. A hollow square was formed, in the 
centre of which three halberts were planted trian- 
pulariy in the ground, having their steel tops 
ocked together. Beside them stood my ill-fated 
acquaintance, attended by the agents of military 
justice. He was muffled in bis great coat; and 
while the adjutant read aloud the award of the 
court-martial, be neither declined his head, nor 
looked to the right or left, but apparently fortified 
his powers of endurance for that which was to 





tion 
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follow. The troops, as js usual on such occasions 
stood at “ attention.” 

“ When the adjutant had completed his task 
the surgeon, with bis watch in his hand, advance 
tothe triangle, The prisoner was stripped to his 
shirt, which, being slipped upward, assisted in 
making fast his arms to the halberts. His lower 
limbs were likewise confined, and folds of cotton 
cloth were inserted at the waistband ‘is trow- 
sers, that the blood might stream outwards. 

“One of the drummers, a man of spare bat 
sinewy proportions, bared his hairy right arm, 
passed the instrument of flagellation through his 
fingers, and, retreating some steps to collect bis 
force by a rapid advance, awaited the word. 1 
caught the dread command, and involuntarily 
closed my eyes. The first sharp stroke of the lash 
resounded simultaneously with the motion. A 
sympathetic shivering vaded the ranks like a 
gust of wind agitating the forest foliage. 

“ Attention, soldiers !” cried the adjutant, at the 
highest pitch of his boatswain-like voice. 

“ Startled, I cast a glance in the direction of tha 
sufferer, Stroke after stroke descended on his 
muscular frame with frightful precision and rapi- 
dity. Each left a track as if,eut by a surgeon's 
knife; yet not a moan betrayed the agonies of 
nature—not a breath, even when:the thongs, soaked 
with the crimson stream, seemed to pass reluct- 
antly from the raw and gory surface. 

“1 could sustain the sight of the barbarons 
spectacle no longer ; my heart grew sick, my brain 
— to swim,—lI reeled, and {ell forward on the 
sward, 

“ * Attention!’ vociferated the adjutant. Such 
a trifling incident was not allowed to interfere with 
the routine of discipline ; I was suffered to remain 
unassisted until the rigour of martial law had been 
fully satistied. 

“Lawrence was borne to the hospital, neve- 
having flinched throughout thecourse of his excrur 
ciating ordeal. On {his recovery, he rejoined the 
corps. Both in body and mind he had undergone 
a revolution. He, whose capacious chest, erect 
neck, and well-set shoulders, gave him a manliness 
of deportment unimprovable by drill, was bent and 
gathered rt as if he had grown old before his 
time. Unlike the majority of those who have en- 
dured corporal punishment, the sense of degrada- 
tion urged him into no course of self-abandonment. 
He declined the customary allowance of wine ; was 
silent, reserved, solitary ; scrupulous in the per- 
formance of his duty, shunning familiarity with 
former intimates, and avoiding the formation of 
new friendships. 

“ About six months afterwards, on the eve of the 
battle of Albuera, Lawrence and his enemy Ste- 
phens were sent ona recruiting party among the 
hills. Ina heavy fog they were separated from 
their companions. The next morning, when every 
one was expected to be at his post, they were still 
missing. The obstinate field was dearly won ; in 
bearing off the wounded, the body of the corperal 
was discovered lying ina grassy hollow. His left 
arm had been shattered by a musket-ball, and he 
was disfigured by repeated stabs of a bayonet, the 
least of which was sufficient to have ensured the 
mortality of a giant. It was supposed he bad fallen 
a victim to the vengeance of the fugitive soldier. 

“ For above a year conjecture busied itself in 
vain concerning the fate of the presumed assassin. 
It was the current belief he had deserted to the 
foe. At the battle of Salamanca, there appeared 
among our skirmishers, a man whose desperate 
bravery was productive of astonishment even in 
the hurry and confusion of an engagement. Ap- 

arently bullet-proof, he approached close to the 

rench columns, and, taking deliberate aim at the 
officers, shot several in succession, ax an expert 
marksman would bring down the branchers ina 
rookery. He was crushed at last beneath a charge 
of cavalry, from whieh he made no effort to escape. 
Some of the spectators of his daring, bad him con- 
veyed to the rear. He was dead; and it was 
known from papers on his person, as well as by 
living testimony, that the mangled corpse was the 
sad remains of Edward Lawrence.”=rp. 197. 
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From the preceding scene, at which the 
heart sickens and humanity revolts, we 
now turn to another view of human depra- 
vity, as consummated by the demon of 
war in the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Having entered the breach and become 
masters of the place, the author thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


“ Setting restraint at defiance, the soldiers, im- 
pelledby the brutish frenzy created in minds desti- 
tute of moral courage, when recently escaped 
from the perils of strife, gave a loose to the direst 
passions which crime and ignorance have pamper- 
ed,to emulate the fiends. ispersed in parties of 
from four to thirty, they butchered the distracted 
stragglers of the flying garrison! plundered the 
houses of the unhappy citizens, ransacked their 
cellars, and, effacing by intoxication the last ves- 
tiges of humanity, sallied forth yelling and raven- 
ing like wild beasts, holding an infernal carnival 
of riot, burning, violation, and massacre. 

“ Passing through a narrow street with two 
Scottish serjeants, [ heard the shriek of a female. 
Looking ap, we saw at an open lattice, by the 
light of a lamp she bore, a girl about sixteen, her 
hair and dress disordered, the expression of her 
olive countenance marked by anguish and extreme 
terror. A savage in scarlet uniform dragged her 
backward, accompanying the act with the vilest 
execrations in English. We entered the court- 
yard, where the hand of rapine had spared us the 
necessity of forcing a passage. My companions 
were humane, conscientious men, with the reso. 
luteness that in military life almost invariably ac- 
companies these qualities, Arme! for whatever 
might ensue, they kept steadily by me, until we 
arrived at a sort of corridor, from the extremity of 
which issued the tones of the same feminine voice, 
imploring mercy, in the Spanish tongue. i? 
ing forward, my foot slipped in a pool of blood. 
Before I could recover, the door of the apartment 
whither we were burrying, opened, and two sol- 
diers of my own company discharged their muskets 
at us, slightly wounding one of the gallant Scots. 
Intemperance had blinded the ruffians, and frus- 
trated their murderous intentions—We felled them 
to the ground, and penetrated into the chamber- 
There I had a hair-breadth escape from falling, 
by the fary of another of the desperadoes. Parry- 
ing his bayonet, which, he aimed at my breast, I 
could not prevent it taking a less dangerous course, 
and lacerating my left cheek, nearly from the lip 
to the eye. The gash, though frightful, threaten- 
ed no consequences more serious than an ugly 
sear. Surgical knowledge enabled me to perceive 
this, as well as to apply the remedies within reach. 
It was a light matter, compared to the accumu- 
lated wretchedness visible around me. 

“The room wherein we stood had been devoted 
to the festivities of a retired family of moderate 
fortune, It tained the re ts of those de- 
cent elegancies that properly appertain to the 
‘ strangers’ apartment’ in a dwelling of the middle 
class. Mutilated pictures, and fragments of ex- 
pensive mirrors, strewed the floor, which was un- 
carpeted, and formed of different kinds of wood, 
curiously tesselated. An ebony cabinet, doubtless 
a venerable heir-loom, had suffered as if from the 
stroke of a sledge. Its contents, consisting of 
household documents and touching domestic me- 
morials, were scattered about at random. An 
antique sideboard lay overturned ; atorn mantilla 
drooped on a sofa, ripped, and stained with wine. 
The white drapery, on which fingers steeped in 
gore bad left their traces, hung raggedly from the 
walls. Pinioning our prisoners, we barricadoed the 
doors against intrusion, and proceeded to offer all 
the it and lation in our power to the 
inmates of the desecrated mansion. 

“ On investigation, the serjeants found the dead 
body of a domestic, whose fusil and dagger showed 
that he had fought for the roof that covered him. 
His beard had been burnt in derision with gun- 
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wider, One of his ears was cut off, and thrust 
nto his mouth. In a garret recess for the storage 
of fruit, two female servants were hidden, who 
could searcely be persuaded they had nothing to 
fear, Having flown thither at the approach of the 
ferocious intruders, they had suffered neither in- 
jury nor insult. They came to the room, where I 
ingered over an object, unconscious, alas! of my 
commiseration, and, in accents half choaked by 
sobs, called upon Donna Clara! I pointed to the 
alcove where the heart-broken lady had flung her- 
self on the bleeding corpse of her grey-haired 
father. She, too, might have had a sheltering 
place, could her filial piety have permitted her to 
remain there when her high-spirited sire feebly 
strove to repel the violators of his hearth. 

“ Master of a few Spanish phrases, I used them 
in addressing some words of comfort to the ill-star- 
red girl. They were to her as the songs of the 
summer bird, carolled in despair. Her sole retarn 
was a faintly recurring plaint, that seemed to say, 
* Let my soul depart in peace !’ 

“1 motioned to her attendants to separate her 
from the beloved source of her unutterable sorrow. 
They could not comply without the application of 
foree, bordering upon violence. Bidding them de- 
sist, | signified a desire that they should procare 
some animating restorative. A flask of wine was 
brought. The serjeants withdrew. One of the 
women held the lamp ; the other gently elevated 
her mistress’s head. Kneeling by the couch in the 
alcove, | poured a littie of the liquor into a glass, 
applied it to her lips, then took? it away, until £ 
had concealed my aniform beneath the torn mantilla 

“ Affliction, thou hast long been my yoke-fellow ! 
Thou bast smitten to the core of my being with a 
frequent and a heavy band ; but I bless an all-wise, 
an all-merciful God, who tries that be may temper 
us, that I have not a second time been d to 
witness aught so crushing to the soul, so over- 
whelming in woe, as the situation of the youn, 
creature over whom I watched on the baleful mid- 
night of our victory ! 

“She had battled with a might exceeding her 
sex's strength, against nameless indignities, and 
she bore the marks of the flict. Her maid 
attire was rent into shapelessness ; her brow was 
bruised and swollen; her abundant hair, almost 
preternaturally black, streamed wildly over her 
bosom, revealing in its interstices fresh wavin 
streaks of crimson, which confirmed the tale of 
ultra-barbarian outrage ; ber cheek had borrowed 
the same fatal hue from the neck of her slaughter- 
ed parent, to whom, in her insensibili'y, she clung, 
with ‘love strong as death.” Daughter of Spain, 
well was it for thy sire that he was gone from a 
polluted world ; well was it for him to whom theu 
wouldst bave flown in thy desolateness, that his 
place was filled by a stranger to his wounded dove ; 
one who, though devoted as a brother; could better 
bear up under the bitter ministrations of that 
hour! 

“ Through the means adopted, she gave token 
of revival, Her hand had retained a small gold 
cross, and she raised it to her lips. The clouded 
lids were slowly expanded from her large dark 
eyes. A low agonizing moan followed, I hasten- 
ed to present the wine. In the act, the mantilla 
fell from the arm that conveyed the glass.— A ppal- 
lingly she shrieked,—became convulsed,—passed 
from fit te fit,—expired.—I called the serjeants, 
‘We are here!’ they answered. ‘ Spurn these 
monsters, bound as they are, into the court-yard ; 
remain in the house until morning—I must hence.’ 
—It will be dangerous, sir, to venture into the 
streets to night—consider your wound.’— it may 
be so—I wish it may; help me to clear the pas- 
sage—I do not feel a wound !'"—I plunged into the 
darkness, The black ensigns of the Almighty’s 
wrath were unfurled over the earth, of which all 
lovely and holy things had taken an eternal fare- 
well, and resigned it to the dominion of demons, 
There was to be no future resurrection of the 
morning. Thus spoke my tempestuous emotions. 
But morning came at last; and its grey eye saw 
me, like actlpovedsed mariner, pacing mournfally 
near the gate of St. Jago.”—p. 223. 
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Escaping with life, but with an enfeebled 

frame, and ag en a 
igal, having killed his frien 
apg oe yey =n finds his way to England, 
where he learns that his father, having 
grown des ent at his misconduct, neg- 
lected his business, and sunk into poverty, 
had become a bankrupt, and died almost 
of a broken heart. Struck with these dis- 
asters, and smarting under his own cala- 
mities, he retired into Wales, to spend the 
remnant of his days in penitence, and to 
publish to the world, this well-written, but 
painful narrative of An Only Son. 
—_~——— 


Review.—Bertha's Visit to her Uncle ia 
England, in three Vols. 12mo. pp. 303, 
306, 303. Murray, London. 1831. 


To the inquiries of the reader, Of what 
do these volumes treat? the reply would be 
thought vague, equivocal, and indefinite, 
were we to answer, Of almost every thing. 
Such, however, is their diversified character, 
that we are scarcely indebted to hyperbole 
for the appellation thus universally applied. 
From this declaration few perhaps will 
withhold their assent, when they are in- 
formed, that every page in the three volumes 
merits a distinct title, by exhibiting a suc- 
cession of variety, drawn either from the 
empire of nature or the productions of art. 

plan of this amusing and very useful 
work, may be stated in a few words. 
Bertha, having spent her years of childhood 
at Rio Janeiro, is sent to pay a visit to her 
uncle in England. Of her voyage, obser- 
vations, interviews, conversations, and in- 
quiries, she keeps a regular journal, from 
which the contents of these volumes are pre- 
sumed to be extracted, and transmitted to 
her friends in South America. 

Very different from those trifling publi- 
cations which employ fiction to please the 
imagination of folly, and to rock ignorance 
in its cradle to repose, Bertha’s visit to her 
uncle seems to have been paid for some 
valuable purpose; and the information 
which she has procured, being of a sterling 
character, is deserving of general attention 
on each side of the Atlantic. 

On the vegetable and animal tribes of 
creation, as they appear in various parts of 
the earth, either in a wild, a cultivated, ora 
domesticated state, many judicious obser- 
vations are made. The outlines of science, 
natural and experimental philosophy, ma- 
chinery, the arts in their various branches, 
including agriculture, architecture, and do- 
mestic economy, occupy prominent features 
in these volumes; nor will it be easy to 
mention a single topic in either these, or 
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their kindred departments, which Bertha 
has suffered to pass over in silence. On 
poetry, morals, and religion, the uncle of 
this young lady is always both able and 
ready to furnish much useful information. 

It cannot, however, be supposed that 
these volumes enter very deeply into the 
subjects of which they treat. For this, they 
are far too numerous and too brief. They 
imbody the results of investigations pursued 
by others, and teach the reader to take ad- 
vantage of tasks which the laborious and 
scientific among mankind have already per- 
formed. 

Of the manners and customs which pre- 
vail among the various tribes of mankind, 
from the savage state, to that of civilization 
and refinemeni, we find some pleasing and 
interesting accounts. The productions of 
various climates, which administer to the 
wants of man and of the inferior animals, 
are so dis as to arrest the attention, 
and furnish topics for the most beneficial 
reflections. In all the apparatus of nature, 
the operations of a superintending Provi- 
dence are distinctly seen; and he that can 
pass them bytunheeded, must either 
a dull understanding, or an unfeeling heart. 

To enter deeply into any of these re- 
searches would be inconsistent with the 
nature and character of this work. It is 
designed for the amusement and instruction 
of the young; and in few books, now in cir- 
culation, have these points been so happily 
blended; and fewer still have been enliv- 
ened with so much interesting variety. It 
has no stories, but many historical extracts, 
full of life and vigour; no artificial anec- 
dotes, but multitudes of facts that are equally 
entertaining; no tinsel ornaments, which 
dazzle with a meretricious glare, but pheno- 
mena drawn from nature and art, at the 
sight of which, fiction is compelled to hide 
her diminished head. 

We have been so much delighted with 
these volumes, that we regret others of a 
similar character and tendency are not more 
numerous, They contain novelty supplied 
by nature, without the inventions of pros- 
tituted ingenuity. The field into which 
Bertha has entered is too ample to be 
speedily exhausted, and too rich in genuine 
materials to send her a begging to romance. 
Intellectual health and vigour run through 
all her es. She breathes an unconta- 
minated atmosphere, and the simple fra- 
grance of nature accompanies all her steps. 
The Hygeia of morals imparts an Orient 
colouring to the simplicity of truth, which 
will retain its freshness until art and wick- 
edness can muster power sufficient to ren- 
der utility and nature contemptible. 
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Review.—The Siege of Constantinople, 
in three Cantos, with other Poems. B 
Nicholas Michell, 8vo. pp. 80. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. London. 1831. 


Turs is a poem of more merit than extent. 
The subject is one of deep and thrilling in- 
terest, though now covered over with the 
hoar of antiquity. A more momentous 
event has scarcely occurred in the history of 
the Christian world ; and until the records of 
its progress shall cease to excite attention, 
the prominent events which the siege of this 
devoted city supplies, will never lose their 
powerful attraction. 

Without entering into any minute details, 
or rendering facts indistinct by the fascina- 
tions of invention, Mr. Michell has caught 
some of their masculine features, and imbo- 
died them in heroic verse. Following these 
outlines, he proceeds onward to the final 
catastrophe, in strains that are highly credit- 
able to his muse. His lines are vigorous 
and grave ; a dignified march is preserved in 
all his stanzas, which neither caricatures his 
subject by inflation, deserts it by unnatural 
wanderings, nor degrades it by unmeaning 
puerilities, 

The appearance of the Turkish warriors, 
on the night preceding the fatal onset, the 
author thus describes. 

“ The prophet’s standard prondly waves on high, 
The crescent gleams, a star through evening's sky ; 
And there they pause, that dark unnumbered horde, 
Not trembling Christians mercy to accord, 

But worn wih slaughter, couched along the sand, 
While Christian gore still crimsons every brand ; 
They woo repose, like tigers in their den, 

When gorged with prey, more fresh to smite again. 
There floats no sound upon the twilight air, 

As if some spirit softly hovered there, 

Save when the breeze the camp's wild murmur bore, 
Like ocean's roll on some far caverned shore, 

Or when to Marmora’s sullen-plashing wave, 

heir frequent corse the fated Christians gave, 


Or rose the chime of holy vesper . 
the last that e’er through Thracia’s skies shall — 
p. 10, 


In the third canto, the unsuccessful at- 
tempt first made by the Mahometans to 
storm the walls of Constantinople, is thus 
vigorously depicted. 


“ Devoted band! deem they to crush the towers, _ 
That stood the Caliph’s, mocked the Persian’s powers ? 
Here shower the darts from mail-clothed Christian 


rave, 

There yawns the moat! can aught the victims save? 
‘They climb, they fall, fresh numbers pour along, 
That now would fiee, but may vot through that 


throng : 
Fear shrieks, pain ns, earth-biting wretches lie 
Trampled by crowds, who wildly following die. 
What fills the trench’ not water! human gore, 
Reeking from thousands welt ring on the shore, 
Who dying pum into the moat’s red wave, 
Sull heaped y thousands rushing blindly brave. 
He who escapes the Christian's fierce-harl'd spear, 
And turns to flee, must sink and perish here ; 
Revenge exults, tires slaughter, and o'er all 
Destruction smiles, and death extends her pall.’ e 
Pp. 


In the stanzas which follow, the bodies of 
the slain, having filled the moat, form a 
bridge— 
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“ Of skulls and limbs, a mangled welt'ring mass, 
O’er which, though slippery, bravery’s sous may 
pass.” 


This is boldly conceived, and forcibly ex- 


pressed. 

The story of Ulric, his daughter Irene, 
and Hassan her secret lover, is full of pa- 
thetic interest; but it is too long to be 
transcribed, and an extract would only 
mutilate the narrative. 

From several of the notes which are ap- 
pended, this poem cannot derive much 
advantage ; and some of them had much 
better been omitted. That marked No. 7. in 
page 68, is a piece of fulsome adulation ; 

vo. 8. isa mere truckle; and No. 9. is more 
than questionable, on the ground of ethics 
and Christian morals, 

What destiny may await this little poem, 
we presume not to predict. That it has 
intrinsic merit, no one who reads it can for 
a moment doubt; we shall, therefore, be 
sorry to learn that it has not obtained a 
circulation proportionable to its deserts. 


—-@———— 


Review.— Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Libra- 
ry. Military Memoirs of Field Mar- 
shal the Duke of Wellington. B 
Captain Moyle Sherer. Vol. L 
12mo. pp. 296. Longman. London. 
1831. 


Tue name, the exploits, the fame of his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, have bean 
so long before the eyes of Great Britain, of 
Europe, and the world, that the leading 
features of his public character have be- 
come familiar to every attentive observer. 
Yet, in the memoirs of this modern Marl- 
borough, this “ Eugene living,” every inci- 
dent still continues to excite a great inten- 
sity of interest; and even facts and occur- 
rences which have long been made public, 
reacquire an aspect of originality, by the 
new associations with which they appear 
combined. 

In this volume, which commences a 
series, under the sanction of Dr. Lardner’s 
name, the military memoirs of his Grace 
appear in an advantageous light from the 
pen of Captain Moyle Sherer. The follow- 
ing extracts cannot fail to establish this 
fact, even while they awaken some power- 
ful and painful emotions in the reader’s 
mind. The descriptions are too vivid not 
to make a deep impression, and the inci- 
dents too numerous and varied, not to 
excite an interest highly favourable to the 
work. 

Let those who descant on the glories of 
war, and delight in shedding human blood, 
peruse the following specimens of carnage. 
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pnon y manned the 
th all the alacrity of a vain and secure con- 

b stormed able lines 
carried the intrenchments, all the redoubts and 
. Two battalions 
the city, poured into 


b e an e 
They were all put to the sword. Lon 
r resisiance ceased, shrieks of women, an 
the cries with which the murdered die, might be 
heard in every street. It is computed, that in the 
battle, and in the? city, not fewer than 10,000 of the 
Portuguese were slain.”"—p. 172. 

“ Siege of Zaragoza.—The streets were barricadoed 
and retrenched ; every strong building was fortified ; 

e and windows of private houses were built 
up, aod the whole front of them pierced with loop- 
holes. Ihe people gave themselves and al] they 

to the war. The population was one vast 
garrison, and the ‘ city was all fortress.’ Even the 
women were regularly Hed in p to serve 
the sick, and to aid the b 7 
Burita, a lady most feminine in person, and most 
heroic jin heart, commanded these devoted females. 
* . o . . . . . . 

“ The inhabitants themselves, all combatants, were 
supported by a garrison of 30,000 troops. With only 
35,000 men the French advanced to the siege of 
Z . while certainly not fewer than 50,000 lay 
its walls; but it must be remembered, that 








whose discipline and prowess the page of modern 
history is full. 

“ Long after the walls of Zaragoza fell, the city 
itself resisted. The stern contest was continued from 
street to street, end from house to house. In vault 
and'cellar, on balcony and in chamber, the deadly 
warfare was waged without any intermission.—By the 
slow and sure process of the mine the assailants 
worked their terrific — and daily explosions told 
loudly of their onward way. Meantime the bombard- 
ment was fierce and constant, and the fighting inces- 
sant. Every house was a t; the crash of falling 
buildings was continual, Three thousand pounds of 
powder were placed beneath the University, and with 
a dire explosion the once ful building fell. 
While the struggle was yet fierce and alive, came 
pestilence into those vaults and cellars where the 
aged, and the women ond the ‘children, lay sheltered 
from the storm of shells. They sickened in vast 
numbers, and died there where they lay. The sur- 
vivors left them in their tomb ; or, if charitable hands 
carried the corpses out to the door of some ruined 
church, there they lay unburied, in large and fearful 
—— of shapes, that rotted and — = 

nes of more than 40,000 . of every age an 
sex, lay all about, above ond below the earth, horrible 
to the hasty tread. Some 12,000 sickly and feeble 
men survived, to lay down those arms which they 
could scarce support.”—p. 180. 


a 


Review.—Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Li- 
brary, vol. II. Memoir of the Life 
and Reign of George IV. vol. I. 12mo. 
pp- 307. mgman. London. 1831. 


Tue title of this volume furnishes decisive 
evidence that its subject is deeply interest- 
ing to every Englishman. A considerable 
portion of the events recorded, having origi- 
nated during the present generation, and 
given an impulse to measures which are 
still in operation, it is of importance to 
have an opportunity of tracing effects to 
their causes, and of observing upon what 





trifling incidents the most momentous issues 
occasionally depend. 

The early part of this volume refers 
almost exclusively to the national, cabinet, 
and domestic events which relate to the 
reign of George III., soon after his acces- 
sion to the throne, and to the period in 
which George IV. was born. In glancing 
over these, American taxation, war, Wilkes, 
ferment, and commotion, rise and flit along 
before us like the shadows of departed days ; 
but these occurrences, though partially irre- 
levant, were too interesting to be 
over in total silence. But unfortunately 
these details are so mixed up with petty 
incidents, intrigues, and trifles, that the dig- 
nity of their character sustains an eclipse by 
the unnecessary association. 

Entering on the period of George IV., the 
same diligent attention to affairs of little 
moment is equally conspicuous. The sta- 
tion which they me is too prominent 
for the biography of a British monarch, and 
the record of them can confer no lasting 
honour on his character. It is therefore to 
be regretted that so many pages are occu- 
pied with idle and domestic gossip, with 
anecdotes of gallantry, amours, intrigue, 
and with allusions to transactions in which 
licentiousness assumes a pernicious, because 
a delusive name. 

We must not, however, forget, that this 
volume has many redeeming qualities. It 
lays bare the springs of political move- 
ment, and sometimes developes motives 
which lie concealed in their own operations. 
Of numerous events and occurrences the 
accounts given are both important and 
interesting ; and the pleasure which they 
afford is heightened by their application to 
the pericd in which we live. 

We learn from the title-page, that this 
history of the life and reign of George IV. 
will extend to three volumes. This will in 
a great degree restore that ea 
in favour of utility, in which e first vo- 
lume a to be deficient. The events 
also, which the two future volumes may be 
expected to detail, will increase in interest 
as they approach our days, to which they 
will be continually advancing. 

From the acuteness and spirit frequently 
displayed in this volume, we have firm 
ground for cherishing high expectations of 
those that are to follow. The life and rei 
of our late sovereign contain many remark- 
able events, occurrences, and transactions, 
which, in the bands of a skilful biographer, 
cannot fail to become particularly interest- 
ing. This skill the compiler has already so 
fully evinced, that we feel convinced he 
will do ample justice to his subject. 
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Review.— Select Sermons, from Jean 
Baptiste Massillon, Bishop of Clare- 
mont. Translated from the French, by 
Rutton Morris. 8v0. pp. 405. West- 
ley and Davis. London. 1830. 


Tue fame of Massillon is well known 
throughout the christian world. This cele- 
brated divine was born in 1663, and, com- 
ing to maturity, was distinguished by all 
ranks for his powerful eloquence. His 
style and language are said to have been 
simple, elegant, and perspicuous ; his ima- 
gination lively, his images striking and na- 
tural, his thoughts just and delicate, his 
representations animated and forcible. He 
died in 1742, and in 1745 his works were 
collected and published by his nephew, in 
fourteen volumes. 

It is from these works of this celebrated 
man, that the sermons in this volume have 
been selected ; and every reader of them 
must be convinced, that their author justly 
merits the character above given. They 
contain most of the essential doctrines of 
gospel truth, accompanied with the dignity 
and simplicity of its — and promises. 
Making due allowance for human infir- 
mity, the age in which the author lived, and 
the influence of an imperative creed, the 
purity of christian principles loses little of 
its native loveliness by passing through his 
hands. Amidst diminutive shadows the 
system appears vnmutilated, and harmoni- 
ous symmetry pervades all its parts. 

In making his selections, Mr. Morris 
has displayed a sound and discriminating 
judgment. The discourses in this volume 
are excellent ; and the truths they inculcate 
are of constant and universal application ; 
but in what relation they stand to others 
from which they have been separated, our 
indistinct acquaintance with all the works 
of Massillon prevents us from knowing. If 
equal to those before us, we should rejoice 
to see them translated by the same compe- 
tent hand. 

Some few years since, we reviewed a 
small work by Mr. Morris, translated from 
the same celebrated author, entitled “ Mas- 
sillon’s thoughts on different moral and 
religious subjects.” In those detached ex- 
tracts, the splendid talents of the author, and 
the ability of his translator, were sufficiently 
apparent to justify an exalted expectation, 
when the present volume was announced. 
Nor have we been disappointed. The 
beauty of his original he has carefully pre- 
served, and even the spirit has suffered less 
than might have been expected while un- 
dergoing a transition. The diction of the 
translation is bold and energetic, plain and 
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perspicuous. Its ornaments are derived 
from its inherent vigour, It is a faithful 
mirror, which represents the features of the 
original, without faintness or distortion. 
a 
Review. — The Pilgrim’s Friend, or 
Meditations for every Day in the Year. 


32mo. pp. 503. Oliphant, Edinburgh. 
1831, 


Tus volume consists of extracts from the 
writings of celebrated ministers of the gos- 
pel, both alive and dead. To these may be 
added some few others who never officiated 
at the altar of divine truth. 

The extracts in general are of an experi- 
mental and practical character. They con- 
tain much intrinsic excellence, and are 
adapted to guide and cheer the Christian 
pilgrim in his journey from this world to 
the next. The style, as may naturally be 
expected, is much varied, but, so far as 
these selections relate to their primary 
object, uniformity of purpose invariably 
prevails. 

In many of these extracts, an extensive 
range of thought, and great strength of 
language, is perceptible, but the inculcation 
of piety is always the predominant feature. 
In a subordinate sense each selection may 
be considered in the light of a practical 
sermon, comprised in few words, and there- 
fore the substance may be the more easily 
remembered. Utility is its object, and this 
the compiler has secured. 


——— 
Review.—The Olive Branch. 32mo, 
pp- 320. Baynes. Edinburgh. 1831. 


Tuts annual visitant, though not deficient 
in common respectability, makes no preten- 
sions to external decorations, and asks no 
tributes of admiration for its graphic em- 
bellishments. It has, however, a very 
neat vignette, and is also ornamented with 
the portrait of Robert Pollock, A. M. au- 
thor of “The Course of Time, a Poem.” The 
name and countenance of this deservedly 
celebrated young man, would be an orna- 
ment to any book; and to all who have 
seen the production of his muse, it will be 
deemed a valuable acquisition. 

The articles which “ The Olive Branch” 
contains, are chiefly of a religious character. 
Many subjects are selected from the sacred 
writings ; but some apply to individuals 
and events, that merely owe their cele- 
brity to the truths and doctrines of revela- 


tion. Others are founded on historical 
facts, or passing occurrences ; but all have 
a strong bearing on the last and most mo. 


mentous interests of the human race. 
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It is somewhat remarkable, that when 
articles, which appear in any annual, are 
said to have a close connexion with the 
principles of revelation, vast numbers im- 
mediately entertain an idea, that they must 
be gloomy, monotonous, and uninviting. 
This, however, is by no means an invariable 
case, and to the charge, which an attach- 
ment to truth directs us to obviate, we ad- 
duce “The Olive Branch,” as a decisive 
witness. 

This book contains variety without losing 
sight of the family likeness, and presents 
compositions to the reader, that are cheer- 
ful without levity, and serious without being 
dull. Many of its incidents, anecdotes, 
and narratives, are so full of interest, that 
the reader forgets the diction in his ardour 
to follow the tale, and having traced it to a 
crisis, the moral leaves him scarcely any 
inclination to examine the vehicle which 
brought it to his mind. The style, however, 
is not deficient in energy and sprightliness ; 
but if this had been the case, when the sen- 
timent eclipses the language in which it is 
communicated, the reader might congratu- 
late himself on the loss he has sustained. 


SS 


Revirw.— The Moral Muse: a Present 
for Young Ladies. By Emma Price. 
8vo. pp. 224. Holdsworth. London. 
1830. 


In looking at the exterior of this book, we 
cannot avoid observing the vast improve- 
ments, that, within the last two or three 
years, have been made in the appearance of 
works just issuing from the press. They 
have at present an elegance in their aspects 
which render them ornamental to any library 
in which they may find a place. For this 
newly-acquired neatness, we are, perhaps, 
indebted to the annuals ; and we are bound 
to congratulate the compiler of this volume 
for having successfully followed the stimu- 
lating example. 

But external appearance is of trifling con- 
sideration, when compared with what is 
enclosed within a splendid cover, In this 
also the fair selector has displayed much 
taste and feeling. We have perused with 
ar the greater portion of her extracts, 

ut have not found one that we could wish 
she had omitted. In their general appear- 
ance they are too short; but this will not 
diminish their merit, and perhaps it may 
induce many a young lady to peruse them, 
while, if a little longer, she would have 
turned away from the frightful task. Yet 
we cannot but regret that a great waste of 
paper has been the price of this unmerited 
accommodation. 





REVIEW.—THE MORAL MUSE—BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 









When the reader is informed that these 
selections have been made from works of 
our most celebrated poets, whose names 
are familiar to every lover of the muse, no 
other recommendation can be deemed 
necessary. In general the extracts are such 
as have but rarely appeared in works of this 
description, though every one must allow 
that they are in no respect unworthy of the 
transplantation they have here received. 


—_——@——— 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The History of Mary Pringle, a 
West Indian Slave, related by Herself, &c. 
(Westley and Davis, London,) is full of 
heart-thrilling interest, exhibiting the curse 
of slavery in more vivid colours by its sim- 
plicity, than all the sorceries of eloquence 
can command. It is an artless detail of 
vicissitudes, drawn from actual life, but a 
detail in which brutality and horror are 
always predominant. The Englishman or 
woman who can read this narrative without 
a tear or a sigh, is unworthy of the bless- 
ings which in this country we enjoy. 

2. The Great Wheel, or the Fair 
Field of Fortune: a Dream, (Houlston, 
London, 1831,) is a pleasing little allegori- 
cal tale, adapted for the young, and con- 
veying, under varied similitudes, some im- 
portant lessons, which every reader would 
do well to follow. Pride, pleasure, vanity, 
appear with their allurements; but the 
sequel shews, that “ the end of these things 
is death.” 

3. Scraps and Sketches. by George 
Cruikshank, part III. (Robins, London,) 
exhibit in various groups some of the most 
ludicrous figures that can be well imagined. 
Human beings, or, what at least should be 
80, appear in strange attitudes of distortion, 
and oddities of combination. In these va- 
rieties of droll representation, the author 
has displayed his inventive ingenuity to 
great advantage, and the humour with 
which they are characterized and described, 
is scarcely less fanciful than the sketches 
are grotesque, 

4. Specimens of Penmanship, by J. P. 
Hemms, (Harding, London,) are exquisitely 
beautiful. Some months since, specimens 
somewhat similar, by the same artist, were 
noticed in the Imperial Magazine. Both 
the former and the present display a com- 
mand of hand, which, for expansion, va- 
riety, boldness, and delicacy of touch are 
almost inimitable. We have seen many 


specimens of penmanship which have com- 
manded our admiration, but to those of 
Mr. Hemms the enviable epithet of super- 
lative may be justly annul, 




















BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


5. A Portrait of His late Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, and one of his 
present Gracious Majesty, King William, 
by J. P. Hemms, (Harding, London,) ap- 
pear also before us, struck out in their 
countenances and attire, with the author’s 
magic pen. Of these beautiful displays of 
art, no description can convey an adequate 
idea, to a person who has not seen them, 
and he who has will not want any. Both 
the portraits, and the preceding specimens 
of penmanship, having been engraved with 
care, confer a due degree of honour on the 
skill of Alexander, Palethorpe, Goodwill, 
and Whiteman, whose names they respec- 
tively bear. 

6. A Portrait of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, (Bagster, London,) exhibits 
the countenance in profile, In this repre- 
sentation he appears to be “ A man of sor- 
rows, and acquainted with grief.” The en- 
graving is most beautifully executed, and, if 
properly mounted, would be an ornament to 
the most elegant apartment. But the prin- 
cipal circumstance that recommends this 
engraving to public attention, may be 
found in the following historical notice, in- 
scribed on the plate. 

“A true likeness of our Saviour, copied 
from the portrait carved on an emerald, by 
order of Tiberius Cesar; which emerald, the 
emperor of the Turks afterwards gave out 
of the treasury of Constantinople, to Pope 
Innocent the Eighth, for the redemption of 
his brother, taken captive by the Chris- 
tians.”’ 

“ Drawn by N. Whittock, from an an- 
cient tapestry, in the possession of the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Samuel Bagster, Paternoster 
Row; and engraved on steel by J. Ro- 

rs.” 

7. Brotherly Love, a Sermon by Thomas 
Hill, Falmouth, (Mason, London,) is an 
unpretending discourse, which seems to 
have been published in vindication of the 
public character of the author. If this be a 
fair sample of his preaching, he has nothing 
to fear from calumny ; for it is full of serip- 
tural and benevolent sentiments. It is 
doubly orthodox, exhibiting both sound 
doctrine and right feeling. 

8. Fables of the Day, written and ar- 
ranged for the articles of all ages, by 
Francis Fitz-sop, (Maunder, London, 
1831,) direct their point in decent satire 
against some public occurrences, and some 
prominent persons of our day. The crimes 
and trial of Doctor Quack require no anno- 
tation. Cock Red and Cock Grey, will 
easily be understood. Other articles are of 
a similar character. Humour rather than 
severity is the predominant feature. In his 
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lines, the author manifests no malignant 
feelings, so that on the whole they are bet- 
ter calculated to excite pity and risibility, 
than to provoke irritation. 

9. The Reading and Spelling Expositor. 
hc. by the Rew. Perey Ballwin M.A. 
(Sherwood, London,) is of course intended 
for children. The arrangement is good, 
the lessons are simple, and the book pro. 
mises to be useful. 

10. Anti-slavery Reporter, Nos. 75, 76. 
is a periodical which we can scarcely ever 
read with patience. We wish the occasion 
of it were discontinued. It is provoking to 
perceive interest and power contending 
against the claims of justice and humanity. 
It has been justly observed that slavery has 
a natural tendency to blunt the amiable 
feelings of our nature. The truth of this 
position is daily exemplified, not only in 
all the slave-cultured colonies, but among 
those who, in this country, defend that in- 
human system. 

11. The Voice of Humanity, or the 
Conduct of Man towards the Brute Crea- 
tion. No. III. (Nisbet, London,) exposes 
the inhumanity of a degraded portion of our 
race towards the animals, just as the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter does the conduct of man 
towards his own species, because they are 
defenceless, and have black skins. The 
instances of wanton barbarity recorded in 
this number are almost too shocking to-be 
transcribed. 

12. Speeches of Mr. William Collins of 
Glasgow, delivered at Manchester and 
Liverpool, in favour of Temperance So- 
cieties, (Whittaker, London,) enter with 
much animation into the merits of this im- 
portant subject. The author, however, does 
not appear to be actuated by a zeal untem- 
pered with prudence. His reasonings are 
cogent as well as spirited, and his calcula- 
tions and conclusions are both striking and 
legitimate. 

13. Historical Sketch of the Bank of 
England, &c. (Longman, London, 1831,) 
will furnish much amusing information to 
many readers ; but it will be found chiefly 
interesting to political financiers, to capi- 
talists, large fundholders, and commercial 
men. 

14. Thoughts on Usury anc! the Bill 
System, (Holdsworth and Ball, London, 
1831,) is rather a religious than a com- 
mercial pamphlet. The author seems to 
argue, that all interest received for money 
lent is usurious. This he endeavours to 
prove from scripture; but we cannot con- 
gratulate him on his success. He has 
started objections which he has not an- 
swered. 



























































15. The Sabbath Question, one of Civil 
and Religious Liberty, (Holdsworth, Lon- 
don, ) is pana with reason, temperance, 
and propriety. The author admits, that, as 
the laws now stand, they are insufficient for 
the security of the conscientious against the 
unprincipled ; but he thinks that a law 
might be framed which would secure this 

ladium of civil and religious liberty. 

e fear that in the present state of society 
many formidable obstacles will arise, against 
which no legislative enactments can guard. 

17. Strictures on Predestination Vindi- 
cated, &c. in a Letter to a Friend, (Croft, 
March, Cambridgeshire,) conduct us with- 
out ceremony into the region of religious 
controversy, in which the old pros and cons 
of departed years reappear, with scarcely 
any change of raiment. It would seem 
from the title-page, that a Mr. Jarrom pub- 
lished some discourses on the 9th chapter of 
the Romans, which induced a Mr. Felton 
to come forth as the champion of predesti- 
nation. The strictures before us vindicate 
Mr. Jarrom, and controvert Mr. Felton’s 
reply ; and, so far as we can judge from the 
quotations given, and the animadversions 
on them, Messrs. Felton, Antinomianism, 
and Co. are hardly beset. The name of the 
author lies concealed, but he had no need 
to allow either pride or humility to with- 
hold it. He knows how to wield the pole- 
mic sword; and Mr. Felton, we presume, 
knows how to feel from its strokes. The 
subject, however, in its present state, will 
not excite much interest beyond the parties 
concerned, and their respective friends and 
acquaintance. 

18. Twenty-nine Original Psalm Tunes, 
Se. by J. I. Cobbin, (Westley and Davies, 
London,) lend their aid to assist congrega- 
tional singing, by banishing the accommo- 
dating catches of late so prevalent in our 
churches and chapels. To accomplish this 
desirable end, they are well adapted to do 
their part. Mr. Cobbin’s tunes are devo- 
tionally harmonious, and admirably suited 
for all places of worship in which the con. 

ions sing. 

19. An Inquiry into the present Cir- 
cumstances and Character of England, 
(Seeley, London,) furnishes a frightful pic- 
ture of iniquity and distress. The former 
the author considers the cause of the latter, 
and thinks we in vain hope for an exemp- 
tion from calamity, until we abandon our 
sins. His reasonings are vigorous, and 
supported by an _ to the fate of an- 
cient nations; and from the whole he infers 
the necessity of national and individual re- 
formation, as that which can alone avert a 
similar fate. 
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MISSIONARY COMMUNICATIONS.— JEWS. 
Durine the progression of revolutionary 
principles upon the Continent of Europe, 
it does not appear that any marked perse- 
cution has been inflicted upon the Hebrews, 
save at Hambro’, where some time ago they 
were assailed and maltreated by the popu- 
lace without a cause. But this persecution, 
although severe for the moment, was of 
short continuance, and tranquillity is again 
restored. We hope the christian name 
will never more be thus prostituted to the 
vile purposes of vindictive superstition, in 
that or in any other city; but that every 
man will be safe from coercion, much less 
punishment, in the exercise of his own free 
judgment as to the worship of God. If 
mild exhortations, accompanied with sound 
reasonings and plain gospel truths, fail to 
become instruments in the hands of God_of 
conversion to true Christianity, will satanic 
acts of violence effect this? Satan never 
did, nor ever will, cast out Satan, much less 
can he bring into any soul the saving faith 
of Jesus Christ; such acts are not in the 
nature of things. The language of the true 
missionary is, ‘“‘ We pray you, in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God ;” and ex- 
hortation and prayer are the only weapons 
of the missionary’s warfare. 

It is with pleasure that we observe in 
France a disposition to encourage teaching 
amongst the Hebrews, From late accounts, 
it appears, that Hebrew teachers are each 
to receive a stipend, somewhat similar to 
those of christian teachers in that nation, 
oat of the sums set apart for the support of 
christian ministers by the state. 

Amidst a community where teaching is 
not resorted to by their priests or rabbins, 
and where the bulk of the people are grossly 
ignorant of every divine institution, even 
those revealed to and formed by those emi- 
nent servants of God, Moses and the pro- 

hets, of the stock of Abraham, their own 

thers and brethren—teaching is an acqui- 
sition of the last importance. Awed into 
silence and submission by the lofty preten- 
sions to wisdom and sanctity of rabbins, 
whose mysteries are concealed, rather than 
taught, in huge folios, and which, when ex- 
plained, set aside the word of God, and set 
up a system of folly and impiety detestable 
to every intelligent mind, whoever will cast 
in his mite, in the good work of imparting 
wisdom to captive Israeli, will deserve well 
of the country to which he belongs. Teach 
but a Hebrew the Old Testament thoroughly, 
and he will, by the grace of God, become 
prepared cordially to accept the New Tes- 
tament, and embrace Jesus of Nazareth, as 
the true Messiah, the only Saviour of men. 
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In Poland, we observe with pleasure, 
some of the afflictive restrictions and im- 
posts formerly imposed upon the Hebrews 
removed, and trust no hostility exists in that 
newly formed state to the brethren of our 
Lord, the ancient people of God. 

Into Great Britain, from various nations, 
the emigrants of Hebrews haverbeen of late 
greater than usual. Many of these are in 
distress, in fact in want of all things; and 
not a few are under divine impressions, 
that Jesus is the Christ. These, however, 
for the most part, struggle on, and rather 
bear with or wear down their convictions, 
than dare the awful consequences of apos- 
tacy, viz. rabbinical vengeance. O that 
this awful persecution were no more! Alas, 
for Israel! She groans under deeper bond- 
age beneath her own elders, than beneath 
her captivity amidst the Gentiles. Yet 
there are, even of Israel, who put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ by a living faith, and 
meekly endure all things for His sake who 
died for them. May their numbers increase 
daily ! W. CoLpwe Lt. 

King’s Square, Feb. 19th, 1831. 

GLEANINGS. 


Service-berry Spirit.—The highly ornamented tree 
the pyrus ancuparia, or mountain ash, affords clusters 
of scarlet red berries, which have a remarkable acerb 
and bitterish taste. Yet they resemble the frave in 
containing sugar and natural yeast, in the due pro- 
portions to produce a perfect and spontaneous fer- 
mentation. Haviog expr a quantity of their 
juice, I left it to ferment; and when the wine was 
perfect it was distilled, and an excellent brandy was 
obtained. The quantity of brandy afforded by the 
berries cannot now he certainly ascertained ; but I 
am almost sure, that one gallon of the juice produced 
half a pint of spirit, which was moderately strong. 
lt is very probable that the service-tree might be. 
come a very valuable one, if all its properties were 
known, It isa beautiful tree ; its timber is valuable ; 
and its berries, besides being beautiful, are capable 
of affording an excellent brandy.—Dr. Lardner's Ca- 
binet Cyclopedia, vol. iii. 

The Capture of Inca Atahualpa.—As soon as the sun 
rose. the Peruvian camp was all in motion. Ata- 
hualpa wished to dozzle the strangers by an impos- 
ipg display of pomp and magnificence. Pizarro, on 
the other hand, keeping in his eye the success of 
Cortez and the fate of Montezuma, resolved to de- 
cide at once the destiny of Peru, by seizing the per- 
son of its monarch. great part of the day was 
consamed by Atahualpa in preparations to heighten 
the splendour of his appearance. At length the pro- 
cession was seen approaching by the Spaniards, when 
their patience was nearly exhausted by delay. Four 
harbingers, clothed in uniform, marched in front, to 
clear the way before the inca. Next came the prince 
himself, borne on a throne, and covered with plumes 
of feathers and ornaments of gold and silver. Some 
of his chief courtiers followed in similar state. 
Bands of singers and dancers hove round the 
Toyal train; while troops, amounting, it is said, 
to thirty th d men, panied the pag ‘ 
The Spaniards, drawn up in order of battle, awaited 
in silence the approach of the Peruvian procession. 
When the inca was near enough to be addressed, 
father Valverde, the chaplain to the expediti step- 
ped forward, and delivered a speech, in which the 
most mysterious doctrines of religion were mixed 
with the most unwarrantable assumptions of politi- 
cal powers, and in which he exhorted the Pernvian 
monarch to embrace the Christian faith, and to 
acknowledge himself the vassal of the king of Spain. 
‘This harangue, of which all that was not unintelli- 
gible, was highly offensive, drew from the inca, who 
appears not to have apprehended any danger from the 
handful of Spaniards whom he saw before him, a 

rm and contemptuous reply. The signal of attack 
was immediately given, Pizarro, with a chosen band, 














rushed forward to seize the inca: and, notwithstand- 
ing the zeal with which the Peruvians sought to 
defend the person of their monarch, the unfortunate 
Atahualpa was carried off a prisoner, An immense 
booty was found on the field; and this single stroke 
of fortune seemed at once to ify the hopes of the 
most ardent imaginations.—Dr. ‘dner's Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, ¥o\. xi. 

ussian Diamonds.—There are few who have not 
heard of the discovery of diamonds made by two of 
Baron Vor Humboldt’s companions, when exploring 
the western declivity of the U mountains in 
Kussian-Asia, in June, 1829. They were found on 
the estates of Count Porlier, which are 160 miles to 
the west of the town of Perm, are of the finest water, 


‘operty, and on the same ; 
S were found last year. y weigh from 38 and 
23 of a karat to one each. 

A Probe.—The man who is readier with a sermon 
than a sixpence to the mendicant at his gate—who is 
so pious himself that he is afraid of encouraging pro- 
fligacy by giving alms to beggars Of suspicious mora- 
lity—who stints his table, lest excess of creature com- 
forts should beget pride and lasciviousness in his 
household, and is austere and harsh to his depend- 
ants, lest by mildness he might make them forget 
they are servants—may be a very respectable sort of 

rson, and of good repute with the world, yet he is 

ut an indifferent Christian, let his attendance at 
church or at meeting-house be as punctual as it 
may.— Family Lab. British Sculptors: Bacon, 

American Etiquette.—In New York, a lady never 
takes the arm ~ y gentleman, unless he is a relative, 
or one to whom she is about to be married. Jo 
seen arm in arm, is to say, “‘ We are engaged ;” at 
least such is the construction adopted by this fastidi- 
ous people. The ladies, therefore, in general, sre 
forced to shun the ordinary familiarities of polite 
behaviour, to avoid the imputation of their being 
engaged to every man in whose company they may 
happen to be, and to prevent the disagreeable re: 
of a match having “ fallen through,” in which they 
might be su interested, from the bare fact of 
their having tolerated civility. A slight touch of the 
elbow of a lady, intend as an auxiliary when 


crossing a gutter, wwendiog a broken pavement, or- 


stepping over a thimbleful of water, constitutes the 
prescribed homage of a New York beau. This pra- 
dish custom of affected reci al reserve must be 


* prejudicial to the politesse of the place. It repudiates 


the characteristic ease and elegance of good breed- 
ing, and maintains an awkward distinction in mixed 
society: gentlemen are compelled to “ keep at their 
distance,” and ladies are rendered foolishly timorous 
to escape the on dits of officious observers. The 
exhibition of one fact will shew the excessive ab- 
surdity of this rule of society, which is too frequently 
adopted even in cities more southern than New 
York. A young lady, while walking with a gentle- 
man, stumbled, and when her companion, to prevent 
her fall, grasped her hand somewhat tightly, “ Oh, 
Sir!” she simpered, “ if it comes to that, you must 
ask my pa!’’— American paper. 

Somnambulism.— A most expreee tion? case of sleep- 
walking occurred in the Castle Hill, Edinburgh, only 
a few weeks since. A tenant in the attic of one 
of the old houses there, which is five stories high, 
was alarmed by a snoring on the roof, and on the 
arrival of the watch, a man was discovered lying fast 
asleep on the house-top, within a few feet of the edge 
of the slates. The question was, how to get him 
relieved from his dangerous situation. M‘Donald, 
the captain of the red engine, was had recourse to, 
who Immediately brought head quarters the 
proper tackle for lowering persons from such situa- 
tions in cases of fire, as practised in the late exercises 
of the fire establishment. The belt was put round 
the waist of the per, and he was lowered in the 
most approved manner, and in the greatest safety, to 
the street. On his being awakened he proved to be 
a smith, named Joseph Brooks, who resided in the 
tenenent adjoining, and who could only eccount for 
the situation in which he was found, by a habit of 
sleep-walking, to which he is addicted. He had been 
drinking the night before, and supgocse that, on his 
way bome, he had mistaken the house-top for his 
own bed. He states that on one occasion, about four 
years ago, he arose from his bed in Stirling, walked 
to the Forth, and swam across, and only awoke on 
reaching the opposite bank. On another cceasion, also, 
he arose in his sleep, kindled his mother's fire, and 
after making porridge forthe whole family, lay down 
again in bed. quite unconscious of the transaction.— 
Caledonian Mercury. 
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Gibbon, the Flistorian.— atthe (penned SRap was a 
curious nterbalance to the learned (may I not say 
ion learned ?) Johnson. —— 7 and — 


ae eens od eee y La an dows win 
i i ts. own 
; k worsteds, Gib- 


Johnson, in his rusty brown and ‘ 
o te to me ina suit of flowered vel- 
vet, with a bag and sword. Each 
; 's famous 
en and P might be loosel ied in re- 





ms 
and hautboys. Johnson hewed e8 the 
Alps, while Gibbon levelled oe throu tee 
Mauled yt I i been b Vohasen, Gibbon 
Hon seg age 


wih te the great historian of the boy—but it was 
done more sua—still his mannerism prevailed ; still he 
tapped. bi his snuff-box ; still he smirked, and smiled, 
rounded his periods w with the same air of good 
breeding as if he were conversing with men. flis 
omy mellifiaous as Plato's, was a round hole, 
yo Dig the centre of his visage.—Colman's Random 


Coffee.—This article, as the West India merchants 
observe in a — is now taxed at the rate of 130 
per cent. ‘Lhe present price in bond is 43s. and the 
duty is 56s. If it were untaxed, families could now 
supply themselves with coffee at 5d. per poun 
Scotsman. 

The Great Bee o a. —At the foot of the 
Tower we found ost interesting relic, “‘ The 
Great Bell.” On «heal with the ground was a plat- 
form of boards ; and a boy on the watch, on seeing 
us look at it, and wonder what it could cover, im- 
mediately ran and brought his father, who, openin 
a trap-door in the platform, Coons a ladder, whic’ 
he us ¢ did #0, and found 
ourselves in a dim light, = alongside of the mighty 
mass of metal. The cavity in which it stood was 
circular, and the bottom covered with eighteen 
ic of water, which did not, however, conceal a 

ture on one side. The ¢ Czar Kolokol, or 
Stee of bells, is twenty-one a, in height, sixty-seven 
feet in circumference, aud four hundred and forty 
See pounds ia weight.—Alezander's Travels in 
the East. 





Kamschatka Hospitality.—When the Kamschatdale 
is ina peculiarly hospitable humour, or is anxious to 
conciliate a fellow-countryman, whose hostility he 

s, he heats his subterraneous dwelling,until the 
temperature becomes almost past endurance; then, 
encreating his =e uest and himself, he sets a profuse 
supply of fi efore him, and, "during the regale, 

ire care that the ‘heat be in nowise slack: 
ened. Succumbing under the double assault of roast- 
ing and gormandizing, the visitor at length avows 
that nature can no longer withstand either the one 
assailant or the other; ‘“‘mine host” is admitted to 
have done all the most punctilious civility cau exact ; 
and he then poocseds to levy a contribution on his 
honourable gu in retaliation for the hospitable 
Goeting which. . has enjoyed.—Kotzebue’s Last 
oyage 


of he, ta. when painting a lion from the 
aly ving ses specimen he ever had in his power to 
atn tndy, expressed a desire to see him in the act of 
coreg. Anxious to please him, the keeper plucked 
; wh ow Cs the royal beast, and with such success, 
that he daily repeated the experiment. Rubens, 
however, perceived such deadly wrath in ae coun- 
tenance of the ani he e map 
desist : the hint was at first YY but too soon 
ged lio’ an ‘th peas, aoe wad ee fi 
regi n struck down the and lay upon him 
tt ¥ whole day ; in the evening be was shot by a body 
of guards, but in the agonies of death the keeper was 
torn to pieces, 


Artificial Eyes. —A Dr. Scudder, of Courtland-street, 
New York, has announced to the one-eyed public of 
a, that he has invented artificial eyes, which 
will “roll, wink, and turn, at the pleasure of the 
wearer, quite as well as the natural ones.” 


Attorneys.—In the reign of Queen Elizabeth it was 
the custom for evens of - landed a qronerty to bribe 
attorneys not to be mischie 8 steward’s 
goconnt,, ee is lin at British Maseum, 
has the following —* —— au annuity of £10 
per annum to ‘an to stop him, as he was a 
title-bringer, and soli to encourage a Claimant.” 
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that we weciate the misfortunes ay 


observes, 
certain medical oa, which yield not their pales 


Widow's Friend gp tonrcsco dts —The an = ates 
for the relief of the necessitous Widows meena Childrea 


at twelve o'clock at noon A ng 
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